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Primer, plan book, and post grad- 
uate course in the fun of Western gardening, here opened by the new 
giant-flowered red camellia, C. M. Hovey—often 6 and 7 inches across 








“THESE RECEIPTS WILL GIVE US 


REAL SALES AMMUNITION AT TRADE-IN TIME” 





Shellubrication not only reduces 


operating costs —here’s how it helps bring a better 


price when you sell your ear! 








F you've ever seen a Shellubrication Receipt you understand 
why so many car owners favor this modern upkeep service. 


Everything you want to know about your car is right on 
this blueprint-style receipt—a diagram showing when all 
parts were lubricated according to factory specifications... 
readings indicating the condition of your battery and tires 
... figures to keep your operating costs straight. 

And think what convincing “sales ammunition” a com- 
plete file of these Shellubrication Receipts provides you for 
trade-in-time! It’s documentary evidence that your car has 
received the very finest upkeep care . . . and is therefore worth 
more money than the average car its age. 

See your neighborhood Shellubrication dealer today. Ask 
him, too, about the extras he includes at no extra charge — 
such as rubber dressing the running boards . . . shining the 
chromium .. . eliminating squeaks . . . and other services. 





(‘SHELLUBRICATION | 





THE MODERN UPKEEP SERVICE 






VAN wet 





FREE SHELLUBRICATION 
RECEIPT HOLDER! | 
Enables you to carry a complete upkeep 
biography right in your dashboard com- 


partment. And Shellubrication dealers 
will keep the records up-to-date. 





Repair Bills that Shellubrication 
HELPS YOU AVOID 


Repairs like those below often 
come from careless “greasing.” 
Shellubrication, the modern upkeep 
service, has been perfected to help 
you avoid just such needless repairs. 


Overhaul Water Pumps... $7.31 
Renew Rear Wheel Bearing 7.59 
Reline and Adjust Brakes . . 16.46 
Overhaul Transmission . . . 52.09 


Averages of combined labor and material 
costs for 5 leading makes of 1939 cars 
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FREE RIDE 


Dear Sunset: Here is a snapshot of Walter 
David Patrick W oodrich entering the min- 
ing camp on his ‘ 


‘old man shay.” The 





powder box on a packboard was very con- 
venient for packing the little fellow the 
11 miles from Lake Diablo to the mine, 
located on Canyon Creek, Whatcom 
County, Wash. David Patrick was 20 
months old at the time. 
Walt Woodrich, President, 
Wash. Prospectors’ & Miners’ Assn., 
Hoquiam, Wash. 


CALIF.’S NAME AGAIN 


Dear Sunset: The letter concerning “how 
California got its name’”’ interested me 
greatly. Here’s another version: 

The early Spanish visitors to our sunny 
state returned to their homeland with 
tales of adventure and referred to the 
scenes of their visit as “caliente fornalla,”’ 
which means “hot furnace.” Soon it was 
contracted to “California.” 


Mrs. L. E. Stewart, Orange, Calif. 


WONDERS OF THE WEST 


Tell me, did you ever see 

Fireworks in a palm tree? 

Long stars glinting suddenly, 

Then vanishing as swiftly till the light 
Strikes fire ag ainst a wind-tossed blade 
Wet with rain in the night? 


Winifred Brown, Pasadena, Calif. 


A ‘‘HOW-TO-MAKE-IT”’ 


Dear Sunset: A young friend of mine, 
Molly Douglas, of Marshfield, Ore., wrote 
the following for her English class in high 
school. We thought it amusing; perhaps 
you will also. 
TO MAKE A SUMMERHOUSE 

“A very easy matter if you have a ham- 
mer, saw, brace and bit. First you saw off 
the side of the garage facing the garden. 
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Then you clean out the rubbish that has 
accumulated with the years. Mix some 
white wash and spray from the vacuum 
cleaner spray lightly inside the garage. 
Put in some garden furniture, hang some 
potted plants here and yon. There you 
have a summer house. Now all you have 
to do is to build a new garage.’ 


Margaret Seabrook, Portland. 


REPROOF? 


Remember Lucretia Penny’s poem, ‘“Pro- 
test,” which appeared in the September 
488Ue... 

I want my leisure and a lei! 

Hibiscus on my breakfast tray; 

I weary of this work-a-day 

Alarm-clock stuff .. . 


What can be done about those lads 
Who illustrate the steamship ads? 


Can this verse just received be in the manner 
of a mild reproach? 


CONTENTMENT 


Lucretia, dear, I loved your poem, 


O’er this world I, too, would roam. 
Distant shores, a moon up high, 
Lunar rainbows in the sky. 


My old Big Ben I’d trade today 
For a white pikaki lei. 

But work I must, so content I’ll be, 
To read and dream of ships at sea. 


So why be hard on those steamship lads, 
What would we do without their ads? 


Kathleen Woods, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


And while we’re on the subject of Lucretia 
Penny, it now seems she has forsaken 
Hawaii's exotic hibiscus for her own prosaic 
pinks, etc.: 
HAUTEUR 

The fuchsia swings 
Her red earrings 
With such a haughty air 
Verbenas smile 
At poppies while 
The daisy winks 
At phlox and pinks 
And scabiosas stare. 

Lucretia Penny, Puente, Calif. 





Crepit Line: This month's cover photograph was taken 
by Henry Seutter, San Francisco, Calif. 
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WINTERLAND 





The white-clad lodge shown 
in this picture is located in what is known 


Dear Sunset: 


most of the year as Mt. Spokane National 
Park. For a few months of the year, those 
who have glimpsed its white pinnacles 
have claimed the park’s true name to be 
Fairyland. Old Jack Frost has plenty of 
sport decorating with an 18-inch coating 
of frost the comparatively new vista house 
at the summit of the mountain. The cozy 
interior of the lodge, with its huge fire- 
place, is the meeting place of ski and snow 
parties. One event to which winter-sport 
enthusiasts look forward each year is the 
watch party on New Year’s Eve. 


Marguerite N. Davis, Portland. 


CLEVER, THESE CHOPSTICKS! 


Dear Sunset: Although I was never created 
for a housekeeper, I do find new uses for 
things in my playhouse-looking Mexican 
kitchen. 

For instance, a pair of chopsticks (taken 
home as a souvenir from an Oriental din- 
ner) are one-of my most choice and handy 
gadgets. They are perfect for placing fruit, 
pickles, etc., in jars for fancy packing when 
your finge rs aren’t quite long enough. They 
can’t be beaten for removing something 
from that tiny place your finger won’t get 
into. In writing greetings on cakes I first 
outline the words with the point of a chop- 
stick. It is then easily and neatly followed 
with the pastry decorator. 


Mrs. A. I. Sloan, San Jose, Calif. 


SMITHY 


Dear Sunset: Enclosed is a picture of John 
Nagy, the official blacksmith at Sutter’s 
Fort, Sacramento. Mr. Nagy celebrated 
his 50th year at smithing on October 14. 
He learned the trade in Budapest, Hun- 
gary, in 1889. Nowadays he doesn’t do 
much horseshoeing—ornamental iron work 








is his forte. The gadgets in the picture, a 
footscraper and doggy paper weights, are 
made from spike nails. 


Drew Fisher, San Diego, Calif. 


(More SunsET GOLp on last. page) 











PHOTO PILGRIMAGE GARDEN CLUB 


Lovely old Southern mansions and gardens like this are visited on the Annual Natchez Pilgrimage in Natchez, Mississippi. 
This is “‘Linden,”’ home of Senator Reed; built prior to 1790, it typifies the beauty of Southern Colonial architecture 


THROUGH THE DEEP SOUTH 
Via the Flower Trail 


I: tHe purrtnc sounp of Southern 
names— New Orleans, Mobile, Charles- 
ton, Baton Rouge, Memphis, Savannah, 
Georgetown, Shreveport—doesn’t make 
you want to head south, remember that 
spring cheats the Southland out of 
winter. 

Early spring is the very best time of 
year for travelers who want to see the 
South and the famous Southern gar- 
dens in particular. It is then that the 
gardens are at their best and Southern 
cities hold open house. In New Orleans, 
the Mardi Gras begins January 31, ends 
February 6, and the Spring Fiesta, 
marked by a 55-mile Floral Trail wander- 
ing through the old French city, is held 
from March 8 to 10. The Trail is in full 
bloom during the months of February 
and March. 

Geographically, New Orleans is the 
logical nucleus for a tour of Southern 
gardens. In that city, private homes 
and plantations are open and the even- 
now-blooming gardens are at their love- 
liest. 

EVANGELINE COUNTRY 

West 150 miles from New Orleans is 
New Iberia, in the Acadian country of 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. The 7-mile 
drive from there to Bob Acres follows a 
hedge of Cherokee roses, cream-colored 
as far as one can see. Prairie, green pas- 
ture dotted with pools and the lazy 
Bayou Teche bordered with live oaks 


2 


are notable here as are the ruins of once 
lovely colonial mansions. 
JUNGLE GARDENS 

Just south of New Iberia arethe Jungle 
Gardens, 250 acres of bloom and one of 
the best places in the entire country to 
study nature. Camellias bloom from late 
February to late April; iris bloom pro- 
fusely from early March to June. 

NATCHEZ PILGRIMAGE 

Another road from New Orleans leads 
north to Natchez, Miss., with its Natchez 
Pilgrimage. The city turns back his- 
tory’s pages a hundred years and opens 
historic ante-bellum houses, white-col- 
umned mansions and their gardens to 
the public. Hoop-skirted ladies show the 


treasures of each house to visitors. 
Azaleas and japonica are at their best 
during the two groups of pilgrimages: 
March 2-23, and March 24-April 7. 

AZALEA TRAIL & NEARBY GARDENS 

South again and east to Alabama, 
where Mobile offers the famous Azalea 
Trail. Some of the plants are as high as 
30 feet with blossoms so thick and bril- 
liant that no green is visible. In addition, 
many private gardens are open to the 
public. The azaleas reach their height in 
late February; continue to bloom for 6 
weeks. 

Twenty miles south of Mobile are the 
Bellingrath Gardens, famed for their 
60-odd acres of camellias and azaleas, 





FLOWER SHOW PARADE—part of the mid-March Spring Fiesta held annually 
in New Orleans. Flowery floats are decorated entirely with city-grown flowers 


SUNSET 








framed by live oaks, grassy slopes, and 
pools. 

South again to Florida, the tropical 
Cypress Gardens at Winter Haven in- 
clude the rare and the exotic, among 
others the shrimp plant, native orchids, 
and giant air plants. Electrical boats 
carry the visitor through palm-fringed 
lagoons. 

Twelve miles away at Mountain Lake 
Sanctuary near Lake Wales is the Sing- 
ing Tower, built on the highest point in 
Florida. There the famous carillon plays 
(Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
at noon, Sundays at 3; now until April 
15). 

Further north, Jacksonville opens its 
unusual Oriental Gardens to the public. 


CHARLESTON GARDENS 





Seeing Charleston, S. C.’s 3 famous | 
gardens is in itself worth a transcon- 
tinental trek. Early in April, when the 
gardens are at their showiest, Charleston 
celebrates its Azalea Festival. The first 
garden, Magnolia, was designed in 1830 
and claims the undisputed title of the 
world’s most beautiful garden. 
Middleton, dating back over a cen- 
tury and a half, is the oldest landscape 
garden in America. One hundred slaves 
spent 10 years perfecting the formal 
terraces, walks and pools. Notable are 
the wistaria vines climbing over live oak 


trees. 

Cypress Gardens are in a class by 
themselves—weird, mysterious, beauti- 
ful. The moss-draped trees rise from a 
fresh-water lake. Boats will take you 
through the silent cypress aisles, allow- 
ing full view of the flaming azaleas, 
camellias, flowering shrubs, and scented 
daphne along the banks. 

All 3 gardens are open and at their 
peak from now until May. All 3 are 
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YOUNG NATCHEZIANS dress in cos- 


tumes during Natchez Pilgrimage time 
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YOU CAN GO EAST 


VIA NEW ORLEANS 
for no extra rail fare 


It’s easy to include New Orleans on your trip 
East—and it doesn’t cost le extra rail fare! 
Just go via Southern Pacific’s colorful Sun- 
sET Route (on the friendly Sunset Limited 
or Argonaut) through Southern California, 
the winter resort and ranch country of South- 
ern Arizona, the famous Texas cattle country 
and romantic Old South. 





Carlsbad Caverns—don’t miss 
these largest and most spec- 
tacular caves in the world! 


You'll see the 
“First Wonder of the World” 


Memorable added attraction on your SUNSET 
Route trip is Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park (an inexpensive 1-day side trip from 
El] Paso). You'll explore a subterranean 
fairyland 750 feet below the surface, see 
weird and beautiful limestone formations. 
Continuing East, your Sunset Route train 
speeds across the Old South of sleepy bayous 
and stately plantation homes framed in 
heavy oak and fragrant magnolia. And then 
New Orleans, Old World Creole city of 
flowers and festivals, where you’ll stroll ro- 
mantic, balconied streets and dine leisurely 
in the gracious elegance of a past century. 









Ancient streets and quaint 
courtyards invite you to 
exploration. 


Mardi Gras [Fat Tuesday] 


By planning your Sunset Route trip now, 
you can be in New Orleans during Mardi 
Gras season (Jan. 31-Feb. 6) and share in 
all the fun of this 113-year-old carnival. 
From New Orleans continue East via the 
Washington-Sunset Route through the Caro- 
linas and Virginia to Washington and New 





Mardi Gras parades, balls, 
costumes and floats are un- 
paralleled! 


York. Or let Southern Pacific’s gallant S.S. 
Dixie sail you to New York in five days. 
(Only $11 extra on first class tickets. Meals 
and berth included.) 

Plan to return home on any other of South- 
ern Pacific’s 4 Scenic Routes. Such a “go 
one way, return another” ticket costs no more 
(in most cases) and you see twice as much! 
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Shier-Styli 

let-tylists... 
give WHITE STAGS the flattery of fault- 
less tailoring, plus complete ski-worthi- 
ness. That's why the classic American 
name in ski wear is ‘\WHITE STAG.” 

FEATURED BY FINE STORES 
Send for Styie Portfolio “S” 


SKI TOGS 
HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO 
White Stag Ski Togs Div., Portland, Oregon 











TIPS ON TRAVELING WITH DOGS. New 
SUNSET booklet, just published. Rules of national 
my monumenis, state borders, abroad. Tips for 
and, sea and air. Booklet 211, Book Dep’t., SUN- 
SET Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 25¢. 








ull ay 


In point of interest and recreation, eg holds the privi- 
lege of being entirely di lly, monu- 
mentally. picturesquely. 





Its unmatched climate has made cosmopolitan Moston City 


world famous as The Land of Eternal Sprin . It is 
south enough to avoid winter, and high enoug to miss 
summer. Diversity and climate are but two of many at- 
tractions... Proximity and a f ble rate of 





combine also to give you, after but a few hours of travel 
in Pullman comfort a real vacation on a modest budget. 
Morelia, Patzcuaro and Uruapan Guanajuato and Gua- 
dealajara... Oaxaca and Monte Alban — dreamlands of ro- 
mance, color and charm, a step away from Mexico City, 
hold for you untold revelations! 


You get more for your money using the Nogales-El Paso 
diverse route. 


Write us for our latest folders “Sunshine Over the Border” 
and “Mexico Awaits You.” 


G. SERVIN, C. A. 
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BI5 PACIFIC ELECTRIC BLDG. LOS ANGELES,CALIF. 














PHOTO BY RICHARD GARRISON 


FORMAL GARDENS at the Governor’s Palace in restored Williamsburg. Only 
flowers and shrubs of 18th Century Williamsburg are allowed in its present day 
gardens. Garden research was based on ancient seed catalogs, records, letters 


within just a few miles of the city of 
Charleston. 
RESTORED WILLIAMSBURG 

Final stops in our Southern tour are 
Richmond and restored Williamsburg. 
Richmond itself is both old and new. It’s 
roots are deep in American history. 
Tours to landmarks and shrines have 
been planned by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Colonial Williamsburg, some 50 miles 
south of Richmond, is the city where the 
past is brought back to date. Ten years 
of research, planning and building were 
required to transform it from a sleepy 
village to a beautiful city, looking now 
just as it did when it was the 18th Cen- 
tury capital of Virginia Colony. 

TAKE NOTE 

The town is not a museum but a liv- 
ing and completely charming old city. 
Travelers with homebuilding in the back 
of their heads will find no better place 
to start note taking. Old cornices, win- 
dows, and doorways are all authentic in 
detail and the designs of the buildings 
themselves have inspired many. 

A tour of Williamsburg starts at the 
Craft House where information on tours, 
maps, guides and tickets is available. 
Westerners will want to see the collec- 
tions of old things and the shops where 
modern craftsmen make exact reproduc- 
tions of 18th century furniture, pewter, 
wrought iron and silverware. Accommo- 


dations are available in old houses, 
taverns and inns. 
WRITE US 

To the motorist: We'll send you, for 
the asking, a large touring map marked 
with a route which includes these gar- 
dens, floral trails, and historic spots. 

If you go by train: Consider the Second 
Annual Southern Gardens Tour, which 
leaves San Francisco February 28, Los 
Angeles February 29; Southern Pacific. 
The tour arrives in New Orleans for 
Spring Fiesta; includes Mobile and the 
Azalea Trail; Bellingrath Gardens; Flor- 
ida’s Cypress Gardens and the Singing 
Tower; Charleston and the Magnolia, 
Middleton, and Cypress Gardens; ends 
at Williamsburg, Virginia, March 16. 
All-expense from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles and return costs $305 first class 
throughout; $276.40 if tourist class is 
used part way. 

A tour from New Orleans to Richmond 
and Williamsburg is available for those 
going south by bus, plane or car. 

LITERATURE 

Descriptive literature on the gardens, 
floral trails, and historic spots mentioned 
in this article may be had by sending us 
6 cents in stamps to cover postage. For 
details on the tour mentioned above, ask 
for the itinerary of the Second Annual 
Southern Gardens Tour. Address your 
inquiry to Sunset Travel Service, 576 
Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





ORIENTAL GARDENS at Jacksonville, Florida—once a private estate, now 
open to the public. There is a tropical flamboyance about these lovely gardens. 
Watch for Confederate Rose whose bloom turns from white to blood red in a day 


SUNSET 








HERE & THERE 


Death Valley: Long-closed Mud Canyon 
Cut-off now completely graded, oiled, 
and open to traffic; reduces mileage be- 
tween Owens Valley, northern part of 
Death Valley, and the ghost mining 
town of Beatty. 


Yosemite: All-expense week in the snow 
for $39 includes hotel and meals, use of 
upski, 7 sessions in Ski School, trans- 
portation between terminal of ski runs 
and Ski House, and use of skating rink. 


Railways: Winter rates for destinations 
east of Chicago now reduced to summer 
fare low; tickets good for 3 months. .. . 
Five per cent reduction in round trip 
transcontinental coach fares. 


Airways: United Air Lines negotiating 
with CAA for privilege of stopping at 
Modesto, Stockton, Marysville, Chico, 
Red Bluff, and Redding. . . . All-expense 
tours by air to Timberline Lodge avail- 
able to Californians who want to try 
Mt. Hood skiways. .. . TWA offers good 
connections San Francisco to New 
Orleans for Mardi Gras; time about 
20 hours; fare $210.70 round trip. 


Mexico by Sea: East Asiatic Line (Dan- 
ish passenger-freighters) now calls at 
lovely tropical Acapulco; trip takes 7 
days from San Francisco ($110 one way), 
5 from Los Angeles ($100). Take a rail- 
water tour returning by the West Coast 
rail route, and you can stop off at 
Guaymas, one of the most charming 
tranquil spots in Mexieo. 


Mexican School: Escuela de Bellas Artes 
in San Miguel de Allende, 200 miles 
north of Mexico City, now offers winter 
courses (January 15 to March 15) in 
painting, ceramics, weaving, wood carv- 
ing, ete. Quaint and beautiful little 
colonial town of San Miguel de Allende 
is an off-the-beaten-track find and win- 
ter tourists are flocking there. 


Orient: Shanghai again a regular port of 
call for transpacific liners. 


Finger Tip Tours: The new booklets 
issued by the Shell Touring Service. 
They’re a gold mine of information, 
covering all the main highways of the 
West, giving points of interest, detours 
where there’s something you shouidn’t 
miss, hunting and fishing regulations, 
etc. There are 10 in the series and, of 
these, one covers San Francisco and 
vicinity, and one Los Angeles and vicin- 
ity. You can get copies at Shell Stations, 
or by writing to the Shell Touring Serv- 
ice, Shell Bldg., San Francisco. Be sure 
to tell them what route you plan to fol- 
low and they'll send the booklet. 
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WEEK END TRIPS CONTEST 


Wruar do you consider the most inter- 
esting or unusual or exciting week end 
trip from your city? Write us about it. 

We want to know first of all the main 
idea of the trip—whether it’s for sheer 
scenic beauty, or to visit some historic 
spot, or for the best fishing or camping, 
or for winter sports, or what. Then we 
want to know how many miles it is from 
your city and over what kinds of roads; 
how long it takes to do it comfortably in 
a week end; how much such a week end 
cost you; what accommodations are avail- 
able; what you consider is the best time 
of year to make the trip. Please keep the 
article to 200 to 300 words. 

We'll pay $5 for each week end article 
used. Send your contribution to Sunset 
Travel Service, 576 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco, before February 29. 





NATURE'S CALENDAR 
FOR JANUARY 


January isthe nature lover’s month 
of anticipation, of looking forward 
with an expectant sharpening of 
the senses to the creation of a new 
version of earth’s loveliness. 

Here’s a good New Year’s reso- 
lution: “I'll try this coming year 
to develop a more active apprecia- 
tion of the natural beauty that 
surrounds me as one means of 
achieving serenity and freedom 
from petty worries.” 

Now that skiing has become so 
popular it’s not necessary to look 
further for an excuse to go to the 
snow mountains in winter. Ever 
wonder how so many millions of 
variations can be built up on the 
unvarying plan of the six-sided 
snow crystals? Try studying them 
through a microscope sometimes. 

Do you remember the success- 
ful fight of a generation ago to 
save from extermination the Amer- 
ican egret, or white heron? Re- 
sults are now being seen in 
increasingly common roadside ap- 
pearances of this picturesque bird, 
“garbed as purely as an angel.” 

For winter fireside reading get a 
copy of Donald Culross Peattie’s 
new book, Flowering Earth. There’s 
no better way of becoming ac- 
quainted with the mysteries of 
plant life. Peattie is a Doctor of 
Philosophy who knows his subject 
thoroughly but who writes in un- 
derstandable language with a fine 
feeling for the romance of Nature. 























You'll want this brand new 


free booklet that tells how to 
bring greater beauty into your 


home by the simple use of light. 


You'll be delighted with the 
scores of pictures that show just 
how to use modern lighting to 


greatest advantage. 


You are going to use lamps 
and fixtures for many hours 
every day during the winter. So 
why not renew your home with 
light right now, and enjoy the 
beauty and comfort of the new 
lamps all through the Fall and 


Winter months? 


Send the coupon now for your 
free copy of, “Beauty reflected 
in LIGHT.” 


PACIFIC COAST 
ELECTRICAL 
BUREAU 


PACIFIC COAST ELECTRICAL BUREAU, 
Dept. A - 140, 

447 Sutter St., San Francisco. 

Kindly send me your booklet, “Beauty 
Reflected in Light.” 






































THIS IS OUR WEST 





Lid 


(),, WEST is many things; great 


things and little things which added to- 
gether give us a different way of living. 


Our West is a series of highways. High- 
ways that stretch out to reach olives, 
peaches, sugar beets, grain; to find pears, 
flax, berries, apples, wheat; to challenge 
mountains; to explore forests; to wind 
alongside rivers; to climb past .timberline 
into the snow; to hang a thousand feet 
above the ocean and sink to touch its sand. 


Highways that wind across a_patch- 
quilted valley floor, cut through an orchard 
of prunes, tunnel into a 10-mile lane of 
walnuts; turn, rise, and look upon the bay 
of San Francisco. 


Though we work in offices, stores, fac- 
tories, mills; though our address is a 10- 
story apartment house, we live on high- 
ways —for they bring life to us. Black, 
sleek pavements slicing through fields of 
lettuce, edging blue bays and acres of arti- 
chokes, sliding down avenues of palms and 
eucalyptus, looking down upon flat fields 
of beans and asparagus, crossing and re- 
crossing 200,000 acres of oranges; quickly 
from mountain to seashore, from desert to 
desert. 


W: LIVE at pavement’s end: on trails; 
in the quiet peace of high mountains; along 
fish-filled lakes and rivers; through the 
green jungles of salal and vine maple in 
Olympic forests; pausing at the edge of a 
creek to pick red huckleberries. We float a 
fly on the Skykomish, a tapered line on 
Sierra lakes, a dry fly on the Mackenzie. 
We drag a sinkered spinner over the rocks 





of the Klamath, slowly reel in a deep- 
sunken fly on Lake Almanor. 

Our West is many things. Yet, one thing 
is before us always—the fertile earth. We 
feel the slow deep-hidden rhythm of things 
growing. We see it pour forth in green 
growth, in flowers and in fruit. It is before 
us always. It travels with us on our high- 
ways. It returns with us into our homes and 
into our living, to absorb the tenseness—to 
quiet; to bring patience and contentment. 

It is not the rhythm of stone and steel; 
of grinding gears and wheels, although they 
are everywhere. The nervous frenzy, the 
stretched-taut excitement of crowded people 
is not a part of it; for this is the West and 
its rhythm is of the earth—it is simple. 


7 IT Is STRONG. It changes us, our 
thinking, our standards and values. 


In the evening when the coals in the out- 
door fireplace turn red and a wisp of blue 
smoke trails lazily through green branches, 
and dark green shadows pattern the fresh- 
trimmed lawn and there are but the small 
sounds of a late humming bird, or tired 
voices—then the basic rhythm of the West 
is our rhythm. 


It flows through our hands when we bury 
them in the warm crumbly spring earth; in 
mixing soil for seed flats—two parts loam, 
one part peat, one part sand. It comes to 
us with the sight of the friendly wings of 
our own home; of red geraniums against 
an adobe wall; of old glass stained by the 
desert’s sun; of a December rose; of our 
mountain cabin and the bunks we made. 


This is our West! 
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WHAT’S NEW IN WESTERN LIVING 


CITIES WITH PLANS 


Cintes WITH DREAMS are common, cities 
with plans are rare. 

Because of that, old Monterey’s new 
‘Master Plan” for the future seems 
especially important to Sunset. 

In coming years, the first capital of 
California will again appear as it did 
during Spanish, Mexican, and early 
American days. The shaded plazas of a 
century ago will be restored, the Cus- 
toms House and other historic shrines 
will be protected, and the water front 
will look again as it did in a younger city. 

Monterey, though, is planning more 
than the restoration of things past. The 
entire city has been studied with an eye 
not only to saving old and important 
landmarks but to making it a better 
place for modern living. 

Resulting from a study which began 
as a water front clean-up campaign, the 
Master Plan represents the combined 
work of city, state, and federal agencies. 

It was in 1936 that the drive to pre- 
serve the “historic picture”’ first began. 
Native Sons of the Golden West, State 
Division of Parks, National Park Service, 
Bancroft Library, Carnegie Institute 
and private citizens all had a part in 
planning the transformed city. 

The completed Master Plan makes 
definite recommendations: that an es- 
planade be built along the beach; that 
belt parkways be established; that his- 
toric buildings be protected by rigid 
zoning, especially those which are pri- 
vately owned; that builders maintain 
high architectural standards in all new 
construction and that offensive bill- 
boards and signs be “rigorously dis- 
couraged and finally prohibited by law.” 

Both city and state are urged to ac- 
quire such old monuments as the Larkin 
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House, the old Pacific Building, and the 
Robert Louis Stevenson House. 

Although the details involved make 
business-like city planning a long and 
complicated job, Monterey has made its 
blueprint for the future elastic enough 
to change with changing times. Actual 
drafting of the Master Plan was done in 
consultation with Emerson Knight, San 
Francisco landscape architect and city 
planner. Dr. John C. Merriam, former 
president of the Carnegie Foundation, 
and Aubrey Neasham aided in its prep- 
aration. 

While Monterey is among the first of 
Western cities to adopt a complete plan 
for growing, Sunset believes that it will 
not be the last. There are other historic 
spots to preserve—the buildings of the 
Mother Lode country, the cabins and 
landmarks of the Northwest, the ne- 
glected and weather-beaten homes of 
Western pioneers. 

Other communities, too, have traffic 
problems, congested and ugly sections, 
eyesores and inconveniences which they 
have accepted too long. In making 
a master plan, all of a city’s problems are 
studied and recommendations made for 
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their solution. A planned city, too, elim- 
inates waste as well as ugliness. Its 
future is, therefore, more promising, 
economically and socially, than that of 
our hodge-podge communities which, 
like Topsy, just grow. 

Business-like planning starts with en- 
thusiasm, with Westerners who want 
something done. Technicians are avail- 
able. State planning boards will answer 
questions. In California, there are active 
County Planning Commissions in a 
majority of counties, even the rural ones. 
Such organizations as the American 
Planning and Civic Association, located 
at 901 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., are ready with concrete informa- 
tion on ways and means for Western 
village or metropolis. 

With so many sources of information, 
the question for interested planners is 
no longer how, but when. Monterey, 
working toward the goal of becoming a 
“more beautiful, more practical, and 
more attractive place for its citizens to 
live in—and for people from everywhere 
to visit and enjoy” is a challenge to our 
lazy daydreaming! 


SUBTROPIGALS MIGRATE 


Sow zy yer very, VERY sURELY sub- 
tropicals are moving north, migrating 
from our southern borders up to fog and 
frost and foothills. Adventurous §gar- 
deners in the valleys of Sacramento and 
Santa Clara as well as a few in other 
sheltered regions throughout the West 
have discovered that the odds are not 
all against them when they plant south- 
ern trees and shrubs. 

After a little investigating, we have 
compiled a list of a few subtropicals 
which may do well in northern gardens. 
A check with the local weatherman on 











probable frosts and lowest temperatures 
for your area should be made before 
buying them. 

Hardiest of all is the Chilean jasmine 
(Mandevilla suaveolens) for it withstands 
temperatures as low as 5 degrees. Larger 
and showier than the true jasmine, it is 
liked especially for its large white flow- 
ers and its sweet scent. 

The giant Burmese honeysuckle (Lon- 
icera Hildebrandiana), which grew in the 
Court of the Moon on Treasure Island, 
will tolerate 22 degrees. Its enormous 
yellow flowers often measure 6 or 7 
inches in length. 

New Mexican varieties of the avocado 
are much hardier than we commonly 
think. The Mexicola will stand 19 de- 
grees and the Jalna 23. 

Even the showy hibiscus, if planted 
with care, has a fair chance in cool 
climates, although the flowers may not 
be as large. 

Among the most exotic of all plants, 
the bird-of-paradise (Strelitzia Reginae) 
will thrive near the coast. Lowest tem- 
perature for success with it is 22 degrees. 

Newest in the subtropicals-with-a- 
guarantee is the King Fig which can be 
grown anywhere on the Pacific Coast, 
even in the state of Washington. 

Guavas, loquats, the sapota and the 
Natal plum (Carissa grandiflora) are all 
worth a gamble. 

Success with subtropicals in colder 
climates is satisfying enough, we think, 
to compensate for the extra pampering 
they may need. 


MORE ‘‘CAN’T WE HAVES”’ 


Sonser’s mam Man is still bringing 
clever and practical “Why Can’t We 
Have?” ideas from readers. The best 
ones are extremely simple, yet alert 
manufacturers agree with Sunset and its 
readers in believing that even small im- 
provements make life smoother. 

Among the best are these: 

Can’t we have manufacturers make 
long handles on measuring spoons, so 
that when a package or can is nearly 
empty, it won’t be such a struggle get- 
ting the measuring spoon down in it?— 
Mrs. Peggy Leighton, San Rafael, Calif. 

Can’t we have a wire rack to clip on 
the edge of the skillet in which bacon is 
fried? Shaped like a half-circle and made 
to fit several inches higher than the rim 
of the pan, it would let the drippings 
drip into the skillet and would also keep 
the bacon warm.— Mrs. Ken McCafferty, 
Long Beach, Calif. 





Can’t we have a simple atomizer or 
spray gun on bottles of Worcestershire 
sauce and similar seasonings? If such a 
device were available, we could spray a 
light film of sauce over eggs or steak in- 
stead of spoiling it with too much in one 
spot.—Mr. R. M., San Francisco. 


HE PLANTED A LAUGH 


WE ane pLantine 3 cherry trees this 
month—a Black Republican, a Bing, 
and a Lambert. Undoubtedly there are 
better combinations of varieties but we 
couldn’t resist these 3 after hearing the 
story of Henderson Llewelling. 

Bent on planting an orchard in the 
Oregon territory, Mr. Llewelling in 1847 
loaded a covered wagon with 700 fruit 
cuttings and seedlings, undeterred by 
jeering friends and kinsfolk. 

He must have been a strange mixture 
of a man. Traveling west, he stopped 





long enough to help found and name 5 
towns: Salem, N. C.; Salem, Ohio; 
Salem, Ind.; Salem, Iowa, and finally, 
Salem, Ore.! 

Yet when Mr. Llewelling was mocked 
for his solid support of the Republican 
party’s efforts to end slavery and for 
befriending the Negro cause, he met his 
opponents with brilliance and imagina- 
tion, naming a new cherry seedling 
“Black Republican!” The “Black Re- 
publican” is a popular cherry to this 
day, as is the “Bing,” named for Llew- 
elling’s loyal Chinese servant, and the 
‘“‘Lambert,”’ honoring Jack Lambert, his 
nursery assistant. 

How, the scoffers asked Llewelling as 
he loaded the prairie schooner with buck- 
ets of soil and slips, did he intend to 
water and care for his precious plants on 
the hard overland journey? 

Somehow, this pioneer pomologist did 
manage to preserve his plants on the 
long trek to the Pacific, for when his ox 
team reached Oregon in October, 1847, 
nearly all of the 700 were alive. Even 
the native plants which he had collected 
along the way were growing well. 

At the present city of Milwaukie, 
Ore., he planted his many varieties of 
eastern fruit trees. They thrived in the 
fresh Oregon earth. 

Then Llewelling realized that unless 
he could secure seed or stock plants on 
which to graft the scions of his trees, it 
would be impossible to create a produc- 
tive orchard. Up and down the coast and 
far inland, he spread word of his need 


but for two seasons neither word nor 
grafts arrived. Finally, in the third year, 
a sailor put into the Columbia, with 
two sacks of apple seed and one sack 
of pear. 

That season, Henderson Llewelling 
grew and grafted 16,000 fruit trees 
which he sold the following year for 
$1.50 apiece. In 1850, his brother, Seth, 
came west to join him and the following 
year found the pair selling fruit in San 
Francisco for $1 a pound! 

We expect no such profit from our 
adventure with Llewelling’s cherry trees 
but do anticipate a tastful chuckle with 
his spirit when we first bite into a Black 
Republican. 


GOOD LISTENING 


Lovers or REALLY Goop MUSIC may 
hear it at its best in their own homes if 
they will follow acoustical rules, states 
Dr. Vern O. Knudsen, Professor of 
Physics at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

It is not hard, according to Dr. Knud- 
sen, and although the requirements must 
be followed carefully, they are not many. 

The first step to be considered in plan- 
ning a room for good listening is its 
shape. There are so many advantages to 
the rectangular room, especially from 
the standpoint of cost, that it is un- 
necessary to deviate from it except in 
the most unusual circumstances. Besides 
this, unless one makes rather large devi- 
ations in shape, little is gained. 

In planning the size of the room, 
Dr. Knudsen suggests that homebuilders 
remember that the ratio of length to 
width to height should be approximately 
8 to 5 to 3. Variations of more than 15 
per cent from these general proportions 
may lead to trouble. 

Common pitfalls include the use of 
small alcoves and regularly spaced deep 
beams (when they are only 2 or 3 feet 
apart). Either of these may cause unde- 
sirable resonances and reflections of 
sound. 

Another of the important factors in 
planning rooms for good listening is the 
use of acoustical material. If at least 75 
per cent of the floor of the room is car- 
peted over felt padding (at least 14 inch 
thick) and if heavy cloth drapes, lined 
and interlined, are used special mater- 
ials are not essential. Highly recom- 
mended by the U. C. L. A. physicist, 
however, is the use either of wood 
sheathing for a wainscoat or ordinary 
plaster on wood or metal lath for both 
walls and ceiling. Don’t, he warns, apply 
plaster directly to brick, tile, or con- 
crete surfaces. Plasterboard, while not 
as good as metal or wood lath, is much 
better than solid masonry. 

Furnishing arrangement, too, is highly 
important. The carpet, for instance, 
should not be centered but moved away 
from the end of the room in which piano, 
radio or phonograph are located. 
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Most of the absorptive material should 
be located at the listening end of the 
room. The absorptive material should be 
distributed on both walls and ceiling so 
as to break up the possibility of repeated 
reflections of sound between parallel 
surfaces. In general, there should be 
absorptive material on the end wall (the 
listening end) and on one or both sides. 

Most essential of all acoustical require- 
ments is the necessity for the best pos- 
sible condition of reverberation. If aroom 
is too reverberant as a result of too few 
furnishings, the separate sounds of speech 
and music will be confused and indis- 
tinct. If, on the other hand, the rever- 
beration is too low (caused by too much 
furniture and other absorptive ma- 
terial), the room will be dead and will 
lack resonance. 

Westerners who are planning new 
homes or changing old ones will find 
more information in Dr. Knudsen’s book, 
Architectural Acoustics (John Wiley & 
Sons, $6.50). 


POMEGRANATE 


Te orner EvENING in bright moon- 
light we saw a pomegranate tree growing 
by a garden pool. We understood then 
why the red globes were objects of pagan 
worship. The full fruit looked quite as 
rich, almost as sacred as the Greeks be- 
lieved them to be. 

We checked our memory and found 
that they have long been the emblem of 
hope and fertility, appearing and reap- 
pearing in mythology, in literature, in 
bibical paintings. The Egyptians drank 
pomegranate wine, Orientals planted 
and admired the tree, crusaders and 
navigators carried its seeds around the 
world. 

More practically, pomegranates (Pun- 
ica Granatum) are not difficult to care for 
and have a place in our Western gardens. 
Their long history, we like to think, en- 
titles them to a special and important 
place. 


OF MANY THINGS 


EarsarrassMent of the State of Wash- 
ington concerning the name of their 
state flower— Rhododendron californicum 
—may be removed by botanist George 
Neville Jones. For a long, long time it 
has been called R. californicum but now 
Mr. Jones asserts that the correct name 
is R. macrophyllum and has evidence to 
prove it. 

Back in 1792, Archibald Menzies found 
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what is believed to be the native rhodo- 
dendron on the north end of the Olympic 
Peninsula. At the time, he thought it 
was R. ponticum and sent specimens to 
England where 42 years later George 
Don, English botanist, identified it as 
R. macrophyllum. 

Twenty years after Don’s identifica- 
tion, Sir William Jackson Hooker found 
what is believed to be the same species 
in the Califoriia mountains. He is sup- 
posed to have given it the name R. 
californicum, and so it has been called. 

Yet Botanist Don had a 20-year lead 
on Hooker and thus R. macrophyllum 
would be the scientific name! 

Because states, like humans, have a 
touch of jealousy in their make-up, 
Washington is anxious to believe Botanist 
Jones! 


Wren we ratxen before (September 
1939 issue) of purple desert glass, we 
didn’t know just how the sun could 
change an old pickle bottle into a rich 
amethyst treasure. 

Freda Lovrien Wood of Glendale, 
Calif., herself an ardent collector of 
desert glass, has explained it to us. 

“There is always,” she says, “some 
iron oxide in the sand used for glass mak- 
ing. In order to overcome the greenish 
shade caused by the oxide, manufac- 
turers use a small amount of manganese 
dioxide. All manganese compounds have 
a slightly pink shade when in solution. 
This is a complimentary color to green, 
so it appears colorless to the human eye. 

“When glass is exposed to the rays of 
intense sunlight for a long time, a por- 
tion of the manganese dioxide is changed 
to a higher oxide which is of a more in- 
tense shade when in solution.” This 
color is the purple that we see and 
admire!” 


ALL-TIME ALL-AMERICANS 


Tuere’tt Be some 16 billion petunia 
seeds sold in 1940, probably 250 mil- 
lion zinnias, and 211 million pansy seeds. 

The best-sellers in the flower world 
carry arithmetic to magnitudinous pro- 
portions. On the Pacific Coast alone at 
least 200 pounds of pansy seed will be 
sold and there are 22,000 seeds in one 
ounce! 

The best sellers of 1939 were the best 
sellers of 1919. Why? Is it merely garden 
habit or have these favorites earned the 
title of All-time All-Americans? 

These, say the seedsmen, are your 
favorites, listed in order of preference: 


petunias, zinnias, sweet peas, nastur- 
tiums, larkspurs, African marigolds, 
snapdragons, calendulas, French mari- 
golds, pansies, stocks, cosmos, _phlox, 
verbenas, delphiniums, bachelor buttons, 
asters, hollyhocks, ipomeas. 


LESTER ROWNTREE 


Bumpin AvonccairorNta BACKROADS 
in a car cut to fit her needs, crawling 
and climbing through chapparal, poking 
into forgotten canyons, Lester Rown- 
tree, the West’s modern plant searcher, 
spends 9 months of each year studying 
native plants in their own environments. 
Sierra and desert, islands and coast 
ranges are her working laboratories. Two 
distinguished books, lectures and arti- 
cles, and a seed business which reaches 
around the world are the result. 

First of the books in which Mrs. Rown- 
tree recorded her discoveries is Hardy 
Californians (Macmillan, $3.50). In this, 
she discusses the native wild flowers 
which have been neglected by gardeners, 
plants which add interest to our often 
too-conventional gardens. 

More recent is Flowering Shrubs of 
California (Stanford University Press, 
$3). While essentially a practical man- 
ual, the new book is also very readable. 
In it Mrs. Rowntree points out the 
advantages of native shrubs for Western 
(and Eastern) gardens. The natives 
have an affinity for the odd and sloping 
corners which often don’t receive much 
water. They thrive in rocky soil and 
make an effective background for other 
plants. Specifically, Mrs. Rowntree aids 
her readers in the selection of plants, in 
water and soil requirements, and in the 
best ways to propagate native shrubs. 

Back of Mrs. Rowntree and her ex- 
ploring, one can almost see the ghosts of 
our earlier searchers. Lewis and Clark, 
Z. M. Pike, John C. Fremont, Stephen 
H. Long, David Douglas, Constantine 
Rafinesque, the padres of the missions, 
all studied Western land and Western 
plants though many are remembered in 
history books for far different reasons. 

Mrs. Rowntree must return often to 
simplest methods of travel. Modern high- 
ways may take her close to mountain 
and desert but once there she must rely 
on mule packs and hiking. 

We are sure that Sunset readers will 
enjoy Mrs. Rowntree’s books not alone 
for the interesting work of the woman 
herself, but for the practical gardening 
information as well. 
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To envoy the latest developments in 
flowers: to profit by advice of specialist: 
to get the most out of the amazing con- 
tributions of science: know and obey the 
primary and ancient laws of gardening. 
Sunset, aware that gardeners sometimes 
hate the sight of hoe and rake, has here re- 
duced the science of gardening to its es- 
sentials. We warn you that these essentials, 
far less arduous than many authorities 
stipulate, are tough enough. But if you 
follow them you'll be doing twice the job 
of the average gardener and your garden 
will bloom “‘as advertised.” 
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This is a spading fork. 


SPADING 
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The right way to use it is to push the tines 
straight down into the soil the full depth of 
the fork. Don’t cheat yourself by digging at 
an angle. The slanting bite is too shallow and 


requires more muscle. 





When digging in new, heavy soil and the go- 


ing is tough, take alternating crisscross bites 





rather than the regular straight 6” or 10” 
bites. In the former you have two surfaces to 
break; in the latter three. 

When soil is very loose use spade instead of 
fork. Both come in short and long handles. 


Use the one that fits you best. 


WESTERN GARDEN PRIMER 








2 DOUBLE DIGGING MEANS MORE FOOD, AIR; BETTER DRAINAGE 













It also means hard work. But it pays all through the year. This is the way: Mark 2-foot- 
wide strip (A); take off top soil one-spade deep and pile at end of border (X). Spread 
manure 4” deep into the trench and fork in (B). Fill first trench with top soil from 
second strip (C). Continue this process to end of border. Pick up soil (X) and fill last 
trench. Storehouse of food is built deep in soil. Roots go deep to tap food and water. 


3 DON’T STOP YOUNG PLANT GROWTH WHEN TRANSPLANTING 








PRESS MULCH 


When removing plants from flat be sure soil is damp so it will not fall away from roots. 
Cut in squares, like cake. Lift out and place in hole. Keep roots spread out. Firm soil 
about roots. Soak thoroughly if ground is dry. Sprinkle layer of mulch (see rule 5), 
around plant to prevent soil cracking. Shade with shingle or paper for a day or two. 
Don’t feed plants until they are well-established. When you note that new growth has 
started, apply fertilizer in circles around the plant. Western gardeners are reporting the 
new Vitamin B; highly successful in preventing root shock with no wilting or growth 


set-back. Most seed stores and nurseries now carry Bu. 
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The total structure of plant or tree resembles an hour glass. The root area is generally 
equal to branch and leaf area. In transplanting, if root system is injured, balance plant 
by removing part of leaf growth (a). Many annuals if allowed natural growth (b) tend 
to be spindly (c). By several pinching-outs of plant top (d), a stockier growth is pro- 


moted (e). This is especially true of snapdragons, verbena, stocks, petunia, ageratum. 


5 CULTIVATE REGULARLY—KEEP SOIL SURFACE STIRRED UP 





MULCHED 


NO CULTIVATION CULTIVATED 


With rake, hoe, or cultivator, stir up the surface of the soil around plants, trees, or 
shrubs. By breaking up the soil particles you break the capillary tubes through which 
the moisture in the soil is drawn out. If you haven’t time to cultivate, spread a 3” 
layer of peat moss, strawy manure, bean straw, or other mulch over the soil. Mulching 
is a substitute for cultivation. The best method is the combination of the two. Mulch 


twice a year; cultivate regularly. 


6 BEWARE OF ONCE-OVER-LIGHTLY SPRINKLING—SOAK! 





Thorough soaking builds a reservoir at the lowest point of the root system and insures 
well regulated water supply. Deep watering encourages deep root growth. Frequent and 
light watering keeps water-level too high; brings roots close to surface. Build basins 
around plants on hillsides to stop rapid run-off and allow water to seep into soil. 

Many gardeners sink tile or perforated tin cans into the ground near plants and shrubs 
to prevent quick run-off and permit water to sink into lower root area. Investigate water- 
ing devices now on the market: canvas Soil-Soaker; the Water Wand which gives a 


full water supply without strong pressure; the Hydro-Lawn Spiker for sub-irrigation. 











7 GROWING FROM SEED . 





Don’t plant all seeds from packet at one 
time. Plant but one portion of a flat, then 
make second sowing a week later. It’s good 
protectiom against accident or unfavorable 
weather. Don’t plant deeply. Mix sand with 
very small seeds to give more even distribu- 


tion. Watering seedlings from below is safest. 


8 AID NATURE BY GOOD STAKING 
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Stake to hold the plant to its natural shape. 
Stake early and plant will hide stake. Tie 
plant to stake in several places to prevent 
breaking and bulging. Wide-growing plants 
should have individual branches staked up 


rather than encircled with string or wire. 


9 ADD HUMUS 








Keep your soil mellow and sponge-like by 
adding humus (see above). Old test for ideal 
soil texture: Lightly squeeze a handful of 
moist earth. If, when hand is opened, the ball 
of earth falls apart at the touch of finger, 
soil is right. If it will not ball up, soil is too 
sandy. If ball is hard, soil has too much clay. 


Addition. of humus corrects both conditions. 


10 KEEP YOUR GARDEN CLEAN 


Good preventive measures in pest control are: 
Poison all ants—they carry aphids into the 
plants. Spray with stomach-poison spray (ar- 
senic compounds) for chewing insects; with 
contact spray (nicotine compounds) for suck- 


ing insects. Oil sprays give even coverage. 
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GARDEN HORIZONS 


Ai carven can be many things. A place 
to work in, a hidden spot of rare beauty, 
an outdoor living room, a testing ground, 
or a show-place. Regardless of size, pur- 
pose, or state of repair, if it’s your garden 
it’s a good garden. 

And if it’s really your garden you'll 
want to push back old garden horizons to 
discover new experiences and adven- 
tures. Today there are so many new 
paths to explore that regardless of soil, 
climate, or garden space, you have your 
choice of dozens of new exciting projects. 
For example: 

A garden of fragrance in a shady cor- 
ner with its daphne and, later, nicotiana. 

The splash of color of a hanging basket 
with fuchsia, or the basket-type begonia, 
or simply the old, reliable geranium. 


YEAR 


in The Gorden 


Espaliered fruit trees on fence, wall, 
or wire. Taking no space; giving good 
fruit. 

Enough strawberries planted in a bar- 
rel to keep the family supplied during 
shortcake time. 

Tub gardens of tangerines, kumquats, 
limes—and don’t forget the dwarf Meyer 
lemon; not only a good terrace or patio 
subject, but it also makes one of the best 
medium-sized hedges. It flowers and 
fruits practically the entire year. 

You might find space for a few berry 
bushes. Use them as a screen. Try the 
boysenberry. 

Radishes and onions planted in a box 
near the barbecue pit. Pull them fresh 
from the earth as an hors d’oeuvres to 
the outdoor feast. 

Bring some of the native shrubs and 
flowers into your garden. Many of them 





HIBISCUS offers exciting diversity— 
annuals, perennials,shrubs, and bright 
tropical trees. New species are hardy 
and withstand even zero temperatures 


improve their habits with cultivation. 

Experiment with new color combina- 
tions in annuals and perennials. 

And so they go—almost without num- 
ber. Look to the 1940 editions of the 
nursery and seed catalogs. You'll find 
news of new importations, new color, 
and hundreds of suggestions on new 
ways to push back old garden horizons. 





A 





WHAT TO PLANT 

Seed catalogs for 1940 are now avail- 
able. Scan them carefully and order 
right away the seeds for this vear’s 
garden. Seeds of hardy annuals can 
be sown outdoors now; half-hardy 
annuals can be started in the green- 
house or cold frame. 

Although for spring effects an- 
nuals should be given the benefit of 
fallplanting, youcanstillbuy: stocks, 


snapdragons, calendulas, gode- 
tias, violas, pansies, scabiosa. 


Also biennials such as wallflowers, 
sweet williams, canterbury bells. 
Specify variety to be sure of getting 
color and size you had in mind. 

January is one of the best months 
for planting shrubs and trees, so 
carry out now any little landscaping 
project you’ve had in mind. Trans- 
plant deciduous trees and shrubs, 
fruit trees, and berries while they're 
dormant. Dig deciduous trees and 
shrubs bare-rooted; evergreens with 
a ball of earth around the roots. 
Plant new rose bushes now. 





a GARDEN CALENDAR FOR JANUARY 


WHAT TO SPRAY 
Working overtime now with the 
spraying gadgets will insure a sum- 
mer of comparative leisure. Plants 
are still asleep and powerful dormant 
sprays can be used safely. To rout 
both insects and diseases with one 
spraying operation, use a “shotgun” 
combination of fungicide and dor- 
mant oil spray. Use a pressure spray 
gun for complete coverage. Use the 
same shotgun combination to control 
black spot, rust, and mildew on roses. 
Spray fruit trees now. 
MAINTENANCE 
Now, while other gardening activities 
are slowed down, make walks, con- 
struct garden walls, or build that lath 
house you've promised yourself. Pre- 
pare lawn sites—dig deeply and 
spade in plenty of humus or barnyard 
fertilizer that’s known to be free of 
weed seeds. Wait a couple of months 
before sowing seed, till cold, rainy 
weather is over. 
WHAT TO PRUNE 

Bush roses should be pruned in mid- 
January. If you’re looking for instruc- 


tion in rose pruning get a copy of 
Sunset’s 10-cent booklet, How to 
Grow Roses in the West. Fuchsias 
should be cut back in late January or 
early February. If you’re not sure of 
the proper method send for Sunset’s 
10-center, How to Grow Fuchsias. 


GREENHOUSE ROUTINE 
Because flowers are scarce now out- 
doors, aim for a bright display in the 
greenhouse. Poinsettias, cyclamen, 
cinerarias, begonias, Roman hya- 
cinths, narcissi, and primroses 
are most satisfactory. Don’t syringe 
or splash too much water on the 
plants during this cold month. Water 
only on bright, warm days and pre- 
ferably in the morning. Dampen the 
floors once or twice a day. Repotting 
of ornamental-leaved plants can 
start now. Put in larger pots palms 
and other pot-bound evergreens 
which have healthy roots. Examine 
the root systems carefully. If they’re 
not strong, cut back the diseased 
roots to healthy tissue and repot the 
plant in a pot of the same size or even 
in a smaller one. 
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ALL -AMERTOA 


Try These Winning Annuals of the 1939 All-America Trials 





WHAT IT TAKES TO BE A WINNER 


Annuals to win in the All-Ameriea Trials must have 
at least one of these points: 1. Totally new character- 
istics for its variety (i.e. spring-flowering sweet pea), 
or decided improvement over existing variety (Cyno- 
glossum Firmament: upright, compact instead of 
sprawly); 2. Thrives in most sections of U. S. (i.e. 
Cream Star petunia); 3. Adds new color to its species 
(i.e. Scarlett O’Hara morning glory); 4. Resists disease 
(wilt-resistant aster Rose Marie); 5. Adds new form 
to species (Zinnia White Light—interlaced petals). 





SPRING-FLOWERING 
SWEET PEA 


Sweet Pea Rose Pink: Produces 
blooms during season between 
the earlies and lates. Good 
for hot climates. Extra-long 
stems, heavy bloomcrop. Born 
on a Salinas seed farm, they’re 
destined for world fame. See 
Sunset’s scoop about them 
on page 24, August ’39 issue. 





PETUNIA WITH 
STAR-LIKE BLOOM 


Petunia Cream Star: Flowers 
creamy white, throats yellow. 
Mature plants 12 inches high 
and 14 inches across. Bloom 
20 weeks after seed sowing. 
Bred on a Western seed farm. 





WORLD’S SMALLEST 
AGERATUM 


Ageratum Midget Blue: Tiny 
spreader, only 4 inches high 
and 12 inches across—valu- 
able for edgings, pots, rock- 
eries. Azure-blue blooms 
continuously. Western bred. 





MANY-BLOOMED 


SNAPDRAGON 


Antirrhinum Rosalie: Vigor- 
ous snapdragon which pro- 
duces 10 to 30 laterals besides 
main spike. Finest cut flowers 
yet produced in rust-resistant 
type. Rose-pink. Western. 





SMALL-STATURED 
PINCUSHION 


Scabiosa Heavenly Blue: Dwarf 
pincushion only 18 inches 
high. Heavy crops of high 
crowned double flowers. Fine 
for beds and borders. Very 
early bloomer. Western bred. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM-LIKE 


MARIGOLDS 


Marigold Limelight: Strongest 
and earliest of chrysanthe- 
mum-flowered type. Blooms 
of pale primrose yellow which 
appear abundantly for 8 to 9 
weeks. Bushy. Western bred. 





PINK-ASTER 
FOR CUTTING 


Aster Rose Marie: Big 4-inch 
rose-pink flowers with long 
stems. Basal-branching type 
producing numerous good 
blooms for cutting. Resistant 
to dreaded wilt. Western bred. 








ENGLISH IMPROVED 


BLUE SAGE 


Salvia Royal Blue: Expected to 
quickly replace the old favor- 
ite, Blue Bedder (deeper blue 
flowers, longer spikes, and 
earlier blooming). Reaches 
height of 4 feet. English bred. 








9-15 


REST OF THE PARADE 


9. Petunia Glow from Japan: bright rose-red flowers; 
held over from 1938 trials. 10, 11. Blue and Lavender: 
two more spring-flowering sweet peas. 12. Convolvulus 
Lavender Rosette: South African wildling; dwarf plants 
(5” high, 15” wide). 13. Marigold Yellow Pigmy: dwarf, 
small yellow flowers, exceedingly long blooming season. 
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COLOR 


The Expert Gardener’s Wheel of Fortune 















YELLOW | 
GREEN 


PEACOCK 
BLUE 


If you were not born with a 
natural eye for color a few of the 
simple truths told by the color 
wheel will help you in planting. 

In the above chart 12 hues of 
the spectrum are represented. 
Arranged in a circle, these hues 
show how one color affects the 
other; how color combinations 
may be formed through closely 
related or dramatically opposed 
colors. Simple harmonies are of 
3 types: analogous 
closely related hues such as blue, 
blue-green and green-blue; com- 
plementary —colorsdirectly oppo- 
site each other, such as yellow 
and blue; triadic—made up of 3 
colors equally distant on the 
color wheel, such as red, blue, 
and yellow. 

In the painter’s palette gray is 


series of 


used to tone down a color. It can 
be used for the same purpose in 
the garden. In the following 
pages we illustrate a few simple 
color combinations in flower bor- 
ders and beds and the basic rules 
for harmony and balance in the 
mixed perennial borders. 

There is real adventure await- 
ing the gardener willing to ex- 
periment with color. Most of us 
have been so busy experimenting 
with plant material, finding out 
what will grow, testing new flow- 
ers, that we have had no time to 
explore the many fascinating 
possibilities of color. 

Create a garden for moonlight 
with creamy white and pale yel- 
low flowers, and one warm moon- 
lit night will repay you for every 
hour spent in planning and plant- 
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RED 
ORANGE 


ing. If your window frames a 
long border let the colors start 
with the pale blue tints and grow 
more intense as it blends through 
a series of purples into the live 
vibrant reds at the end of the 
border. Your eye will naturally 
follow this line of harmony and 
at the same time give the illusion 
of increased distance. If some 
feature of your home divides 
your garden into a hot side and 
a cool side, let the colors be warm 
or cold. Your home in this case 
divides the color wheel—the 
warm yellows contrasting the 
cold blues. 

You can build an old-fash- 
ioned color garden with delicate 
shades of mauve and gray, or 
streamlined modern with dra- 
matic contrasts. 
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COMBINATIONS 


The Color Wheel Suggests a Few Flower Beds 








x 














RED AND GRAY 


Gray softens the brilliancy of the reds and blues; 
increases intensity of yellows. Good red and grays: 
Orange Geranium Maxim Kovalesky or Mme. 
Pomaset with Dusty Miller (Senecio Cineraria), 
both 3’. Edge with Scarlet Gleam nasturtium. 
Others: Flaming Velvet petunias with Cerastium 
tomentosum, 4”; spring; sun. Artemesia Stelleriana, 
24", with Dianthus laciniatus splendens, 12”. Sum. 
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BLUE AND PURPLE 


Closely related in the color wheel, blue and purple 
blend into an analogous harmony. Suggestions: 
Purple verbena, 6” to 8”, with blue daisy (Felicia 
amelloides), 12” to 18”; spring planting; sun. Seabi- 
osa Blue Cockade, 2’ to 214’, with purple petunias, 
12” to 15”. Chinese Forget-me-not (Cynoglossum) 
Fairy Blue, 18” to 24”, with purple Pansy Lord 
Beaconsfield or aubrietia with blue hyacinths. 
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RED, YELLOW, AND BLUE 


These pigment primaries when mixed in painting 
produce all other colors. Used in complementary 
combination they produce a bold yet harmonious 
effect. Use: Snapdragon Canary Bird Yellow, 2’ to 
3’, with scarlet flax, 18” to 24”, and Chinese Del- 

see ys ” ~I : 
phinium Azure Fairy, 10” to 15". Red snapdragons 
good alternate for flax. Sow flax directly in ground. 
Plants of snaps and delphinium; sun; spring planting. 














WHITE AND RED 


White intensifies other colors. Good combinations 
of red and white, sophisticated and gay: Red ger- 
anium with white marguerites; a permanent border. 
Tall white sweet william, 18”, with scarlet sweet 
william, 12”; seeds or plants; spring; sun. Petunia 
Flaming Velvet, 12” to 15”, with white zinnias, 3’ 
to 4’; seeds; summer; sun. Red verbena, 6”, with 
white petunias or white marguerites. Full sun. 














BLUE AND PINK 


A well balanced harmony. Recommended: Petunia 
Salmon Supreme, 8” to 12”, with Ageratum Blue 
Perfection; sun. Godetia Sybil Sherwood, 2’, with 
Chinese Delphinium Azure Fairy, 10” to 15”; spring, 
sun. Another: Nierembergiahippomanica, 6” (plants), 
with Diascia Barberae, 10” (seed), and, for height, 
Ageratum Blue Perfection, 12” to 18”, and salmon 
Phlox Drummondii, 12” to 15”; half shade; spring. 




















YELLOW AND BLUE 


Direct opposites in the color wheel, blue and yellow 
give strong yet pleasing contrast. Recommended: 
Yellow marguerite, 3’ to 4’, with Felicia amelloides, 
12” to 18”; spring planting; sun. Other combina- 
tions: Blue flax (Linum perenne), 18” to 24”, with 
yellow snapdragons, 2’ to 3’; spring planting; sun. 
Salvia farinacea Blue Bedder, 3’ to 4’, with Zinnia 
Isabellina, 3’ to 4’; summer and fall. Full sun. 
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MIXED BORDER 


Pointers on the Road to the Gardener’s Great Adventure 





Szrrovs mnvep GARDENERS claim that the per- 
ennial mixed border belongs in the realm of higher 
mathematics and shouldn’t be attempted by the 
amateur. Let him, they say, climb the ladder 
border-by-border. First, with annual borders learn 
to use color. Next try the one-color perennial bor- 
der—an all-blue border would be easiest. Then a 
two-color—pink and gray perhaps. Next the sea- 
sonal border of bulbs and primroses, the summer 
border of hardy phlox, or the fall border of chrys- 
anthemums. After a few years of such practice he’ll 
be ready for the problem of problems—the mixed 
border, in which he arranges many kinds of peren- 
nials of many heights and textures, representing 
all the colors, in such a way that during 9 months 
of the year the border will be in bloom. He'll build 
a permanent frame for an ever-changing picture. 
But Sunset believes that the light-hearted approach 
simplifies all garden problems. And that even the 
mixed border should be nothing but fun. The 
pointers presented here are not-strict rules to plant 
by, rather the practical short cuts to accomplish- 
ment that, we hope, help to explain the charm and 
purpose of the mixed border. 

To the lazy gardener we heartily recommend the 
perennial border. Although not easy to handle, 
there is the reward of permenancy. And if a few 
annuals are wanted, the perennial mixed border 
will easily absorb them—need them the first year. 


MERGING 





Allow plant groups to dovetail, or to merge, into 
one another. This gives smooth transition; allows 
one color to melt into another. You can look for- 
ward to many surprises in working out the perennial 
mixed border since plants, like individuals, are un- 
predictable. Remember name of border—mized. 





INFORMALITY 
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Don’t plant regularly or in stiff rows. Don’t run 
long groups parallel to the border edge; rather let 
them run back into the border. Use good proper- 
tions of low, medium, and tall plants. Place a few 


medium-height plants toward the front and some tall 
plants toward the center. Vary sizes, shapes. 








TAPERING 





DELPHINIUM 


Plant for the most part in tapering drifts except 
where the individual form of the plant calls for 
a round group, as with yarrow or dwarf hardy 
asters. Round groups form accents and, if over- 
used, tend to spot the border. To gain continuous 
flow and blending of color avoid hard or fast lines. 
(You are actually creating a painting with plants.) 





COLOR 
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In a large border use broad masses of single colors 
with more harmonies than contrasts. Example: 
Work from soft lavenders into mauve, then into 
deep purple, rather than from soft lavenders 
abruptly into red or orange. Highlight for dra- 
matic accent and to give life and interest. Certain 
Oriental poppies are valuable for this purpose. 
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To soften harsh colors and harmonize uncongenial 
ones use misty or silvery grays, such as in Artemisia 
Silver King, Senecio Greyti, or Senecio Cineraria 
(Dusty Miller). Gray is a valuable peacemaker. It 
will bridge almost any color gap; separate fighting 
colors. Being neutral, it takes nothing from either 
color but gives to both. We have seen it make peace 
between cherry phlox, blue delphinium, yellow day 
lily, and magenta verbena. When in doubt—use gray. 
Stake down billowy gray plants to fill blank spaces. 





PLANT CONTRAST 





Use contrasting plant forms to heighten interest. 
For instance, the spikes of delphiniums contrast 
effectively with the flat heads of yarrow (Achillea 
filipendulina), as do the sword-like sheaths of iris 
behind mounds of pale yellow alyssum (Alyssum 
saxatile citrinum). Note that these are contrasts 
in form and not in texture, as referred to above. 
In using plants for contrast or for accent, do not 
use too sparsely as small dots of color tend to give 
the border a spotty, jumpy effect. 





REPETITION 
INTERVENING SECTION 


YELLOW, GOLDEN-YELLOW ORDE 
— AND SCARLET — ong 
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a of groups of a few well chosen species 
and varieties of plants is recommended over the 
mixed planting of a wide assortment of species. Too 
frequent changes in color tend to give the border a 
restless appearance. As in a good musical composi- 
tion, youestablishathemeand repeat with variations. 


ELIMINATION OF EMPTY SPACES 





Whenever possible, place late-blooming plants in 
front of early-blooming varieties so that bloom- 
spent and dead plants will be hidden. For exam- 
ple, plant nepeta in front of aubrietia or yellow 
alyssum. Inter-plant bulbs with shallow-rooted 
perennials to avoid bare spots following bloom. 





TEXTURE 





FOXGLOVES LINARIA 


Harmonies in textures are as important as harmonies 
in color. There should be no abrupt change from 
coarse-textured to fine-leaved plants. Try to achieve 
the same gradations in texture as you do in color. In 
planting trees you wouldn’t place the broad-leaved 
fig next to the slender birch. Follow the same logic 
in border. Don’t place greedy plants near weak ones. 


FOXGLOVES NICOTIANA SYLVESTRIS 








NOTES 

The fact that the mixed border has not one but 
many color schemes adds much to its interest. 
There’s an interchange of color and accent with the 
seasons. In early spring, yellow predominates. The 
blues, lavender, and pinks pick up in early summer. 
The tawny shades of yellow, orange and scarlet, 
take autumn over. Each season certain plants 
dominate, while the others seem to move back into 
the border—second fiddles that carry the harmony. 
Remember your whites and grays. To heighten and 
clarify dull or muddy colors, use generous groups 
of white and lemon yellow. For instance, pale yel- 
low will intensify certain intermediate blue shades. 
White is particularly useful in the shady border. 
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GREENHOUSES 


Good Sport for Both Amateur and Expert 





‘ 


Iv’s 4 comp JANUARY NIGHT, but the greenhouse is 
warm and bright with lights. A large hanging basket 
is overflowing with trailing tuberous begonias. A part 
of the bench holds 3 flats of seedlings and in the cutting 
bed miniature camellias are on their way. Several pots 
of annuals, the seedlings of which were picked out ef 
the ground in November, are promising bloom. 

Such a scene is reason enough for most any gardener 
to buy himself a greenhouse. But there are even more 
excuses—the hobbyist interested in hydroponics finds 
a greenhouse an ideal laboratory. The orchidist can’t 
get along without one. There are winter fruits and 
vegetables to be picked. Rare tropical aquatics and new 
plants from Africa and South America bring in the 
flavor of the jungle. 

If you are purchasing any number of annuals, peren- 
nials or shrubs, you can excuse the cost of a greenhouse 
on the basis that it saves you money. But if you are 
just sensible you'll charge it to good garden fun, 





With a greenhouse, outdoor bloom can be had 8 to 10 
weeks earlier. Many seeds requiring artificial heat will 
prove interesting: tuberous begonias, fuchsias, alstroe- 
merias, bomareas and those of exciting new plants from 
Mexico, South America, and Australia. Fine perennials 
can be multiplied by tip and root cuttings; shrubs offer 
another possibility. Try camellia, azalea, hydrangea. 








A greenhouse need not be a laboratory. If you want 
beauty of an almost tropical lushness, choose lacy, 
graceful ferns in endless variety; velvety gloxinias in 
blues, reds or white; African violets, cyclamen, forcing 
chrysanthemums, crotons, gesneria, forced azaleas or 
streptocarpus. For effortless winter blooms, transfer self- 
sown annuals such as ageratum, petunia, nasturtium. 





If you want all the fun of orchids from seed to bloom—a 
6 to 8-year wait—check with a commercial grower to be 
sure you get the whole technique straight. If you’re in a 
hurry for the blooms, buy back-bulbs (orchid divisions). 
They are not expensive (75 cents to $1.50 each) and 
they’ll bloom within an 18-month limit—often quicker. 
Varieties of lady slipper comparatively easy to grow. 











Alpine growing is another greenhouse adventure and 
one which appeals to Northerners because no heat is 
needed. Rare campanulas, saxifrages, primulas, an- 
drosaces, aquilegias, gentians, lewisias, sempervivums 
and others thrive when grown in pots and protected 
from excess moisture. Alpine House Culture by Gwen- 
dolyn Anley (Scribners, $2.50) gives details. 








Eventually you'll graduate to a specialty of one kind or 
another. It may be growing tomatoes or cucumbers in 
hydroponic tanks or it may be the difficult gardenias and 
gloxinias. In the colder parts of the West, select dwarf 
oranges, limes, dwarf lemons—especially during winter 
months. Tubbed citrus are shifted outdoors in the 
summer. Grape vines give both decoration and fruit. 
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GREEVMTOUSES 


There’s a Style to Fit Every Garden and Every Need 
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LEAN-TO 


The simple lean-to type of greenhouse has both opponents 
and supporters. Proximity to the central heating system and 
ease of construction are in its favor; lack of all-day sun is a 
disadvantage. Construction costs vary with your ability or 
luck in finding suitable materials. Readers report costs as low 
as $30 without labor. A very small, inexpensive lean-to for use 
in seed and cutting propagation fills the needs of many. 
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MODERN 


Some modern greenhouse researchers claim that conventional 
styles are outmoded and recommend the insulated type illus- 
trated above. To prevent heat loss glazed area is reduced and 
double-walled construction (sheet metal filled with sawdust) 
is used. 500-watt lamps furnish both light and heat; increase 
growing hours. An installation 10’ x 20’ was made at a cost 
of $500 complete. Users report exceptionale results. 
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READY-BUILT 


To the average home owner without marked skill in carpentry, 
the ready-made greenhouse is cheapest. A house 7 x 12 feet 
costs but $85 and is practical for almost any type of growth. 
It is best to lay a brick or concrete floor and foundation about 
4 inches above the frost line. Maximum sunlight may be ob- 
tained if the door end is given a full Southern exposure. Heat 
loss when the door is opened is cut to a minimum in this way. 
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OCTAGONAL 


To many, the octagonal shape is more pleasing architecturally 
than the shed type. Materials for a greenhouse of the type 
illustrated (about 8 feet in diameter) cost less than $150; the 
same type is available ready made for about $225. In green- 
houses where the direct rays of the sun increase temperature, 
suitable ventilation is imperative; sashes hinged at the ridge 
frequently used. Mechanical adjusting devices’ available. 
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GREENMOUSES 


A Roundup of the Latest Heating Systems 





Thue tyre or HEATING you install will be deter- 
mined by what you wish to grow and by your 
climate. In California the electric soil-heating kit 
has proved adequate for ordinary requirements. 
When higher temperatures are needed, hot water 
systems have long been the standbys, but blower- 
type hot air systems are fast coming into favor. 
Electric lights with reflectors have proved success- 
ful in both the simplest and most exacting oper- 
ations. Look to any of the following sources for 
detailed information on your individual problem: 
Your local gas and electric company can put you in 
touch with successful installations. Write Public 
Service Office, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. for free copy of Electric Heat for Propagating 
and Growing Plants (Cireular 335). 

















The thermostatically-controlled soil heating unit is one of the 
least expensive and simplest methods of heating either a 
hotbed or small greenhouse. Both lead and rubber-covered 
cable is available. Rubber-covered is especially adapted to 
water culture. It is preferred by commercial growers because 
cable turns can be spaced closer and need but 3” of sand 
cover. Costs: Lead-covered cable, 60’ unit, $5; rubber-covered 
cable, 60’ unit, $1.20. Soil thermostat, $10. See your Power Co. 





The brooder stove used by poultry raisers has proved itself 
dependable greenhouse heat. It is an improvement over the 
ordinary portable oil stove in that the smoke pipe carries 
away all fumes harmful to vegetation. The type with mechan- 
ism for scraping soot from burner is best. Brooder stoves can 
be more easily and accurately regulated than the ordinary 
oil stove. They can be had in several sizes from $8.25 up. 
Satisfactory when heating requirements are not very exacting. 
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Illustrated here is a series of adjustable, 300-watt Mazda 
lamps in RLM dome-type reflectors, controlled by an auto- 
matic thermostat. In the modern heat-insulated greenhouse 
illustrated on preceding page these lamps are the only heat 
source. The use of electric lights to supplement daylight has 
shown remarkable results on plant growth. Blue lights used in 
addition to sunlight in regular greenhouses have proved bene- 
ficial in several tests. Estimated power cost, 35 cents a day. 




















Gas heat, automatically controlled, has been proved efficient. 
Best method is to carry warm air from heater in a 4” or 6” 
flue running underneath the benches at a slight upward tilt. 
Small, $10, heater will take care of a 20’ x 30’ greenhouse. The 
use of fans as an addition to all heating methods is recom- 
mended by many. Small fans cost but $3 to $4. Air circulation 
not only stimulates plant growth but lowers heating costs by 
obtaining more uniform heat distribution, it is claimed. 
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The fan-equipped electric heater is a new development in 
greenhouse heating. Several advantages are claimed: low 
installation cost; uniform heat from floor to ridge; automatic 
control; low power consumption; better plants. The fan runs 
constantly. Increased air circulation aids foliage in disposal 
of moisture with which it brings plant food up from roots and 
acts to check fungi. Fan-type heaters with thermostat con- 
trol $22.50 and,up; separate heater $12.50; thermostat $10. 
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TREES 


Ornamentals the West Should Know and Enjoy 





Tie asunpance of native trees and the Western 
gardener’s enthusiasm for evergreens has kept many 
of the best flowering and foliage trees in the back- 
ground. 

Sunset has polled Western tree experts from 
border to border for their nomination of trees too- 
little-known. More than 20 trees were mentioned. 
The 8 illustrated received the highest number of 
votes. Others, high up on the list were: liquid 
amber or sweet gum, for autumn color; gingko or 
maidenhair tree, for foliage; Japanese maple; Ari- 
zona and Modesto ash, for color and clean habit; 
and the camphor tree for bright glossy foliage. 

See them at a nursery. None is new in the sense 
of age; all are worthy of careful attention. Check 
the space necessary at maturity. Don’t be afraid 
to plant small trees. Remember the adage: “Old 
men plant young trees. Young men plant old 
trees.” Age has confidence in their growth; youth, 
impatient, wants quick results. Plant now and 
plant well and, young or old, you'll enjoy growing 
older with an honest, friendly tree for company. 





CHINESE ELM 


Excellent shade tree. Good texture. 
Very rapid growth—often to height 
of 30 feet in 3 years. Withstands ex- 
tremes of heat, cold and drought. 
Resists alkali. Has slender, graceful 
habit with slightly drooping branches. 
Deciduous. Ultimate height 60 feet. 
Order it underthename Ulmus pumila. 








GOLDEN-CHAIN 


Lets down gorgeous golden clusters 
about 20 inches long just as lilacs 
finish blooming. Develops into small 
vase-shaped tree. Something different 
for an accent or lawn tree. Known in 
Europe is Laburnum Vossii. Hardier, 
bigger bloomed than common la- 
burnum. Deciduous. Height 12 feet. 








CHINESE MAGNOLIA 


Notable for lily-like blooms in spring 
before leaves appear. Flowers creamy- 
white inside, reddish-purple outside. 
Makes a big, spreading, shrubby tree 
anywhere but desert location: likes 
plenty of moisture at roots. Decid- 
uous. Ultimate height about 20 feet. 





PARKINSONIA 


Native of the Colorado desert; thrives 
in dry soils. Covered with masses of 
small, bright yellow flowers which 
contrast effectively with green of 
bark and leaves. Recommended for 
protected areas where temperatures 
stay above 18°. Deciduous. Height 
15 feet. Sometimes called horse bean. 





SCARLET OAK 


Bright green foliage turns brilliant 
scarlet in autumn. Handsome round- 
topped tree of robust, though not too 
rapid, growth. Fine for dry spots. 
Hard to excel for long life, stateliness, 
wide spreading shade and dramatic 
fall color. Deciduous. Height 80 feet. 
Botanically called Quercus coccinea. 





TULIP TREE 


Large yellowish-orange flowers re- 
sembling mammoth tulips bloom in 
May on erect, stout stems. Leaves 
shimmering yellow in autumn. Re- 
quires rich soil. Select permanent site 
carefully as its succulent roots resent 
moving. Don’t plant in small area: 
needs space. Ultimate height 75 feet. 








NORWAY MAPLE 


Excellent shade tree. Distinguished 
for unusual red-purple early leaves 
and greenish-yellow flowers in spring. 
Much prized for flower arrangements. 
Round-headed form with dark, heavy 
foliage. An excellent street or lawn 
tree. Deciduous. Height 40 feet. Acer 
platanoides is the botanical name. 











CHINESE FLAME TREE 


An improved Golden Rain. Bears 
numerous yellow flowers but show- 
iest feature is summer and fall dis- 
play of brilliant orange-red, bladder- 
like seed pods. Full sun, any soil. 
Height 25 feet. To avoid mistake, 
order under its correct botanical 
name which is Koelreuteria bipinnata. 
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LGETABLES 


Utility and Beauty in a 12’ x 12’ Plot 








KITCHEN GARDEN 


You won’t save money raising your own vegetables. 
But you’d have a hard time finding cheaper fun. 
You not only get the pleasure of watching things 
grow but receive a “pay-off” in taste that only the 
epicure knows: Golden Bantam corn less than an 
hour from the garden, peas wet with dew, are deli- 
cacies money can’t buy at any market. 

If you can find a space 12’ x 12’ in your garden for 
vegetables, you can taste their freshness almost 
every month in the year. Clever crowding and fast 
rotation will give you good variety. 

Here, carefully considering growth and space 
requirements, we have planned two successive 
gardens on the same plot. The small size of the plot 
excludes cabbage, Brussels sprouts, cauliflower, 
potatoes, melons, squash, and pumpkins. A little 
ingenuity in planting will give you many fresh 
vegetables every month in the year. Radishes will 
yield 6 crops a year, lettuce and carrots 3 crops. 
Swiss chard yields constantly. Beets can be planted 
at any time and yield for 40 days from the first 
thinning-out greens to the last beet in the row. 

Plant straight rows; keep the soil cultivated; 
fertilize lightly but regularly, and you'll find 
beauty as well as taste in the vegetable garden. 
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SPRING 


A suggestion of intensive cropping to make the 
most of a 12’ x 12’ plot. Distance between rows is 
brought down to the minimum. If there is any 
warmth in the soil, seeds sown now will germinate 
and you'll be pulling carrots in 40 days, picking peas 
in 50 days, radishes in 30. See your seed catalog for 
best varieties. Early planting saves water, the 
major cost of vegetables. Try mustard greens. 
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SUMMER 


Here we have the second crop on the same plot. 
The chard, an all-year crop, remains in place. Corn 
crowds out the onions and carrots. Try the new 
Golden Bantam that has 14 kernel-rows, larger ears, 
same flavor. Let the cucumber vines run on the 
ground if the trellis looks hard to handle. Successive 
cropping as illustrated here calls for good fertiliza- 
tion. Apply in a shallow trench along the rows. 








MIXED FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES 


If geometric pattern of vegetable plots annoys ycu 
let your imagination guide your planting. Enclose 
the area in flowers or berry vines or espaliered fruit 
trees. Use it as a cutting garden for annuals, alter- 
nating rows of flowers with vegetables. Edge the 
walk with a low border flower or lettuce. Try lemon 
cucumbers, yellow tomatoes, gourds on the fence, 
2 or 8 rhubarb plants. Experiment with some herbs. 


























FRUITS 


You Can Have Beauty and Eat It Too 





BACK YARD ORCHARDS 


You need not sacrifice the beauty of your garden to 
get a variety of fruit and berries. Even the beauty- 
first landscape designers are recognizing the archi- 
tectural beauty of the common fruit tree. And 
space is not the limiting factor, the nursery catalog 
implies. The recommended distance of 24 feet or 
more between trees is for the commercial orchard 
where anything less than top quantity production 
means financial failure. 

In the home orchard the fruit tree can be kept 
in small areas with the pruning shears. Severe 
pruning may cut down on quantity but the quality 
remains unchanged. 

If garden space will permit but one or two trees 
you can still have variety by either the purchase 
of combination trees or the art of grafting. You 
can buy a plum which will bear one crop in June, 
another in July, and another in August. Peaches, 
nectarines, apples, and pears can be had on triple- 
budded stock for a variety of bloom, type, and 
season. Enterprising Clarence Vincent of Oakland, 
Calif., in a 45-by-45 foot garden has a prune, 
cherry, plum, and nectarine combination, a pear 
tree with 3 kinds of apples on it and a 3-variety 
apple tree—on 3 trees 10 varieties of fruit! 





In buying single fruit trees be sure cross-pollina- 
tion is not necessary. Here a pear, apricot, and 
peach are used with berry vines for hedges and 
either vegetables or flowers in borders. Strawberry 
bed completes the picture. Grape vines can be sub- 
stituted for berries where desired. If combination 
trees (3 varieties per tree) were planted, this 
garden would yield 9 crops of fruit, 














Landscape architects rate the apple tree the best of 
all for ornamental effect. Spring bloom, dark, 
glossy, abundant foliage. Form improves with age. 
Cherries and pears praised for good form, upright 
habit. Plan, above, suggests addition of citrus to a 
4-tree orchard. The low hedge in front of the rose 
plot could bear fruit if the Meyer lemon were used. 
Berries trellised on fence give good color and fruit. 





The large small-orchard. In ordering fruit trees 
give the nursery full information on type of soil: 
Some soils demand special rootstocks. Prune trees 
come on almond, peach, and myrobalam roots. 
Almonds on peach roots, etc. If the unusual is de- 
sired consider the quince and persimmon: Both 
valuable for fall color; good form. All fruit trees 
cost but 50 to 60 cents; combinations, $2.50 to $3. 
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Crisscross 2 anchovies over 2 
or 3 Stalks of cooked Sroccoli~ 



































‘Season. to taste with. salt and 
freshly ground hlack. pepper ~~ 


af ~~ 7 


























Garnish. plahe with tiny Lettuce 
leaves ana strips of pitniento~ 




















Serve with French Dressing to 
which minced herbd have fech added. 
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Kilchew Cabinet 


Norice the larger, bolder type in which the lists of ingredients of this 
month’s recipes are printed? This change from small, faint type is in- 
tended for greater legibility in reading the ingredients while standing at 
your work surface—No stoop, no squint! 

Sunset has found that in the West salads are served as frequently in 
January as they are in June. On these pages are the outstanding recipes 
for winter salads chosen from the many good contributions of 1939. 

A future issue will feature recipes using the more unusual or newer 
Western fruits and vegetables, such as Venetian broccoli, boysenberries, 
white eggplant, loquats, fennel. Send in your recipe contributions now. 
For each one published, Sunset will pay $1. 


"BROCCOLI SALAD 


(zestful, light salad to accompany a rich dinner) 


This salad is appetizing and different, 
and we like it even better than the 
famous Celery Victor,* from which I 
frankly admit it’s copied. 

Cook the flowerettes and tender stalks 
of broccoli in plenty of boiling salted 
water until tender (about 10 minutes). 
Drain and cool. Place 2 or 3 stalks on 
each plate. Crisscross with 2 anchovies, 
sprinkle with freshly ground pepper, and 
garnish the plate with a few tiny lettuce 
leaves and strips of bright pimiento. 
Serve with herb dressing made by add- 
ing one tablespoon each of minced pars- 
ley, onion, celery tops and, if available, 


tarragon to a cupful of French dressing. 
—Mrs. Helen Newman, San Francisco. 
*Celery Victor is made of hearts of celery, 
—- lengthwise and cut in 3 or 4-inch 
ngths, then cooked in chicken broth and 
cooled in it. The celery is then drained, garn- 
ished, and dressed as Broccoli Salad here. 





BUDGET DINNER FOR JANUARY 
* Broccoli Salad 
Braised Short Ribs of Beef with Spanish Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes Buttered Carrots 
Cornbread Butter 
Lemon Cake-Pie 
Coffee 











AVOCADO-CRANBERRY SALAD 


(make this when time is at a premium) 


Our favorite winter salad is as simple 
to make as it is good to eat. 

Canned cranberry sauce 

Avocados, sliced and sprinkled 

with lemon juice 

Celery curls 

Slice the canned cranberry sauce in 
l4-inch slices and the avocado, cross- 
wise, in 14-inch slices. For each serving, 
lap a slice of avocado over a slice of 
cranberry sauce, then a second slice of 
cranberry sauce over the avocado. Garn- 
ish the plate with a celery curl. Serve 


with celery mayonnaise made by mixing 
¥ cup minced celery with 1 cup mayon- 
naise.—Gladys B. Johnston, Tujunga, 
Calif. 





EASY-TO-PREPARE DINNER 
x Avocado-Cranberry Salad 
Baked Ham Slices with Mustard Sauce 
Corn-Lima Bean Pudding 
Creamed Celery Gherkins and Olives 
Graham Rolls Honey 
Apple Torte Coffee 











FRUIT ROSETTE SALAD 


(a first or last course) 


I sometimes serve fruit salad accom- 
panied by a slice of Monterey Jack 
cheese instead of dessert as a last course. 
For approximately 6 servings I use: 

1 head lettuce or endive 

1 (No. 2) can grapefruit 

1 (No. 2) can kadota figs 

Currant or raspberry jelly 

Arrange a bed of shredded lettuce or 
endive leaves over each plate. Place 3 
figs, well drained, in the center of each 
plate. Around this, arrange, to resemble 

*Trademark Registered, U. S. Patent Office 


flower petals, 5 drained grapefruit seg- 
ments. Garnish with bits of red jelly. 
At the table pass mayonnaise diluted 
with orange juice.—Mrs. Dwight Harsh, 
Los Angeles. 





AFTER A COMMITTEE MEETING 
* Fruit Rosette Salad 


Monterey Jack Cheese 
Toasted, split English muffins, buttered 


Coffee 
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TACOS 


(a Mexican version of the salad-sandwich) 


When we’re entertaining a gang after 
a game or an outing, I purchase plenty 
of tortillas at the Mexican grocer’s, and 
make Tacos. For 6 or 8 we first make 
this chili meat: 
2 tablespoons oil or shortening 
1 small onion, sliced 
1), lbs. ground beef 
2 tablespoons chili powder 
4 teaspoon paprika 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon flour 
4 cup cold water 
Cook the onion in the oil until tender, 
then add the meat and stir while it 
browns. Mix flour and seasonings and 
stir into meat. Add water and cook 
slowly about 10 minutes. 
Now, to make the Tacos, use: 
12 tortillas 
Meat filling above 
2 or 3 tomatoes, halved and 
thinly sliced 
1 head lettuce, shredded 
1 cup mild cheese, grated 


Fry tortillas in a very little oil until 
lightly browned on each side. Put a big 
spoonful of chili meat on one half of 
tortilla, top with finely shredded lettuce, 
thinly sliced tomatoes and a sprinkling 
of grated cheese, then fold the other half 
of tortilla over it. Serve warm. 

To avoid last minute preparation, I 
make these tortilla sandwiches in the 
morning but I add only the meat at 
that time. Then place them in a pan, 
ready to be heated 10 or 15 minutes in 
the oven as soon as we get home. Just 
before serving, we turn back the top 
flap of the tortilla and add lettuce, 
tomato, and cheese. — Mrs. Dorothy 
Edgar, Colton, Calif. 





AFTER A BASKETBALL GAME 
% Tacos Olives Celery Pickles 
Lots of Hot Chocolate 











For Friday lunch: To one quart potato salad, add 1 cup shrimps, and 2 or 3 stalks of 
celery, diced. Serve with buttered melba toast—Mrs. J. M. Henry, Anaheim, Calif. 


WINTER GOLDEN SALAD 


(molded in gelatine, it makes 2 more servings) 


Our favorite winter salad, to serve 6, 
uses: 

1 cup cabbage, shredded 

1 cup carrots, grated 

1 cup crushed pineapple, drained 

2 bananas, sliced 

2 stalks celery, cut fine 

Mix these ingredients together lightly 
with your favorite salad dressing or 
mayonnaise. Serve in lettuce cups and 
sprinkle with chopped nut meats, if 
available. 

These same ingredients make a pretty 
molded salad with the addition of: 

1 package lemon-flavored gelatine 
134 cups hot water 


2 tablespoons vinegar 


Dissolve the gelatine in the hot water, 
then add the vinegar and cool until thick 
and syrupy. Gently fold the blended 
fruits and vegetables into the gelatine 
and pour into individual molds or one 
large mold. This serves 8.—Mrs. George 
M. Rogers, Seattle. 





AFTER-BRIDGE REFRESHMENTS 
* Molded Winter Golden Salad 
Olives Celery Curls 
Orange-Nut Bread 
Coffee 











Another salad variation: Surround mounds of cole slaw, on salad plates, with wedges\ of 


avocado. 


A delightful combination! — Mrs. 


Lilian Yendes Neff, Laguna Beach, Calif. 


COOKED CREAM DRESSING 
(a tangy salad dressing that’s thick and creamy) 


What’s better for cole slaw or green 
bean salad than an old-fashioned cooked 
cream dressing! Here’s my recipe for 
making about 1 cup of it: 

1 egg 
1 teaspoon each of mustard, sugar, 
flour and oil 

14 teaspoon salt 

14 cup cream, sweet or sour 

14 cup vinegar 

Beat the egg white, then add the yolk 
and beat again. Add the rest of the in- 
gredients and cook over boiling water, 
stirring constantly, until of the consist- 
ency of thick cream. Remove from the 
heat and whip for a moment with a 
rotary beater. Cool before using. 
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For a larger quantity of dressing, us- 
ing 1 cup cream, use remaining ingredi- 
ents in the following proportions: 

3 eggs 
1 tablespoon each of mustard, 
sugar, flour, and oil 

114 teaspoons salt 

34 cup vinegar 


—Mrs. Florence Binder, Oakland. 


FRIDAY LUNCHEON 
String Bean Salad with 
% Cooked Cream Dressing 
Bread Sticks 
Creamed Salmon on Whole-Wheat Toast 
Buttered Chard 
Corn-Flake Apple Betty 
Coffee 

















Hg Tacos o¢ 























Brow orion and garlic ~ Cook meat; 
add water, galt, paprika and chili powder 









































ar tortillad on each side _ 
Sear tortilla Lx eshen then +~+~~ 




















Pat chili meat ou half of each = till 
Aad tomato, lethide and grated 

















$d cher hale £8 itll ove Filling 
and Serve with hot coffee or chocolate. 
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'd be delicious if ! 
and Waffle Flour 
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, “My grocer said they 
4 used FISHER’S Pancake 













MIXING TIME: ONLY 1 MINUTE! 


@ Never a “sad”, heavy hot cake when you 
use Fisher’s Pancake and Waffle Flour! 
This dependable flour contains only the 
finest ingredients, carefully selected and 
skillfully blended to give a real wheat 
flavor. Continuous tests by Mary Mills 
under home baking conditions assure you 
light, golden, easily digested pancakes ... 
or crisp, tender, toothsome waffles. 

Order Fisher’s Pancake and Waffle Flour 
from your grocer today. He has it in 2-lb. 
Handysacks and in larger bags. Just follow 
Mary Mills’ simple recipe on the sack to- 
morrow morning and serve truly delicious 
pancakes, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 


-) MAKE THEM WITH cod | | THIS Is THE GEST MEAL ) 


\ BISKIT MIX, THEN THEY'LL 
UMPLINGS / 


BE acnicane 
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JOHN SAYS HE WANTS CHICKEN A 
OUMPLINGS FOR DINNER SOON! 
| NEVER MADE D 
LIFE! 
\__IN MY LIFE 


Ni Ever ATE! ——— 
\.BE LIGHT AND FLUFFY! 1 ~— AND ONE OF 







































@ Dumplings ... biscuits ... muffins ... scones ... or 
other quick breads are certain to be feather-light and flaky- 
tender when you use Fisher’s Biskit Mix. Fishers aren’t 
content just to cut, rub or press the pure vegetable shorten- 
ing into the choice dry ingredients and specially-milled 
flour. Their exclusive process “‘fluffs” it in ... as gently 
as falling snow ... enabling you to make perfect biscuits 
time after time! Your grocer stocks Fisher’s Biskit Mix in 
colorful 21/-lb. packages. Buy one today! 
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BY AN EXCLUSIVE FISHER PROCESS 
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WESTERN 


FOODS 
of the Month 


USING YOUR GARDEN HERBS 


Basil (Ocimum Basilicum). For a de- 
lightful change from the usual ways of 
preparing spaghetti, take a tip from 
Italy and try this: In the center of each 
plate, place an inch cube of sweet butter. 
Over it sprinkle a tiny bit of finely 
chopped garlic and then a heaping table- 
spoon of lightly and finely chopped basil 
leaves. Heap the cooked spaghetti over 
this basil butter. Pass grated Parmesan. 

Cheryil (Anthriscus Cerefolium) can 
be used much the same as parsley but 
adds a little sharper taste. The French 
prefer it to parsley. Try a sprig in 
creamed soups. 

Chives (Allium Schoenoprasum), a 
brother of the onion, has a delicate flavor 
that is lost in long-cooked dishes. It is 
delicious, however, minced and _ sprin- 
kled at the last minute over steamed 
zucchini or other green vegetables. 

Marjoram (Origanum Majorana). 
Mix fragments of chopped marjoram 
leaves with chopped parsley, a little 
nutmeg, and salt, then roll walnut-size 
sausage meat balls in the mixture. Fry 
slowly for about 15 minutes, starting in 
a cold pan. A Sunday morning treat of 
Scandinavian origin! 

Rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis). 
A half cup of chopped rosemary leaves 
standing in a pint of cider vinegar for 
about 2 weeks yields rosemary vinegar. 
(Shake the vinegar every day or so dur- 
ing the 2-week period and strain it at the 


| end of that time.) Used in the French 


dressing for a grapefruit or orange salad, 
rosemary vinegar adds a flavor par ex- 
cellence. Also try a few rosemary leaves 
in cream sauce for fish. 

Tarragon (Artemisia Dracunculus). A 
few tarragon leaves add flavor interest 
to green or fish salads. Or use tarragon 
vinegar in the salads, making the vinegar 
just as the rosemary vinegar above. 
Tarragon butter (a few leaves of tarragon 
steeped in melted butter) is delicious 
over salmon, baked or boiled. Use tarra- 
gon butter, too, in scrambled eggs. 

Thyme (Thymus vulgaris). That 
luxury food, thyme honey, can be made 
with fresh thyme this way: Put a few 
handfuls of freshly picked thyme leaves 
into a saucepan. Cover with a pint or so 
of clover honey and heat gently just to 
the boiling point. Store away for a week, 
then heat again and strain. Serve on 
buttered toast. A gustatory delight! 


If you would like directions for growing 
herbs in your garden, see the garden pages 
of the February Sunset. 
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DINNER ON ONE PLATTER—via the ring mold. See HAWAIIAN HAM RING below 


Rue ovr tue on! 
Ring in the new! It’s 
time to celebrate — 
time for a party — 
time for a truly spec- 


Tats 
a 
tacular buffet! And 
whether it be first on 


the menu, or whether it be last, the ring 
mold is a certain help for the hurried 
hostess. It solves the problem of pre- 
pared-beforehand salads, entrees, or des- 
serts, and fashions otherwise often un- 
tidy looking foods into neat, attractive 
arrangements. 

Enthusiastically in favor of the ring 
mold is Miss Lucile Spencer Martens, of 
Pomona, Calif. In the photographs she 
illustrates how an entire meal may ap- 
pear on a gay pottery platter, neatly 
ringed and artfully garnished. 








SPAGHETTI RING 
(5 or 6 servings) 

Spaghetti and noodles definitely gain 
glamour when their sprawling untidiness 
is curbed by 30 minutes baking in a ring 
mold. Centered with a hot, savory stew, 
accompanied by a crisp salad bowl 
quickly rubbed over with garlic, some 
bread sticks, and a generous bowl of 
fruit, the spaghetti ring makes a gala 
meal. 

¥Y_ lb. spaghetti, cooked 

2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
2 tablespoons flour 

1 small (8 oz.) can tomato hot sauce 
1 pimiento, chopped 

Drop the spaghetti into plenty of 
boiling, salted water and cook until 
tender. Drain but do not rinse. Melt 
butter in saucepan, stir in flour, and add 
hot sauce and pimiento; stir until thick 
and smooth. Gently combine this sauce 
with the spaghetti and place in a well- 
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oiled ring mold. Bake 45 minutes in a 
moderate oven (350°), then unmold on 
a platter and fill with veal stew. 
HAWAIIAN HAM RING 
(about 6 servings) 

For a welcome change, meat loaf mix- 
tures may be baked in a ring. The mold 
used for this type of food is the plain, 
unridged type, and its smooth lower 
surface encourages a “built-in” garnish 
of sliced stuffed olives, bits of pimiento 
or green pepper, glazed fruits, or crisply 
fried bacon. If a ground meat mixture is 
used, be cautious about selecting meat 
that is not too fat. Remove the fat either 
by partially frying the meats before 
combining or pouring off the excess fat 
during the cooking process. 

The meat ring following is delicious 
filled with fluffy rice and surrounded 
with spiced orange-pineapple (recipe fol- 
lows) and orange slices with mara- 
schino cherries: 

1 lb. ground ham 

1 lb. ground beef 

1 small(80z.)can crushed pineapple 
1 cup bread crumbs 

1 egg 

% cup cold water 

Mix ali the ingredients in a bowl and 
blend thoroughly, using the hands. 








SPAGHETTI RING, veal stew filling 


Thoroughly grease a 9-inch ring mold 
and press the mixture into it. Bake one 
hour in a moderately hot oven (375°). 
Unmold by loosening sides with a small 
knife or spatula, then tilting mold to 
allow the air to enter before inverting 
and turning out on the platter. Fill with... 


BAKED RICE 
Wash thoroughly one cup raw rice, 
place in casserole containing 2 cups cold 
water and 1 teaspoon salt. Cover and 
bake with the meat ring for one hour. 


SPICED ORANGE-PINEAPPLE GARNISH 
8 pineapple slices 
Whole cloves 
Ya cup orange juice 
1 cup sugar 
3 tablespoons grated orange rind 
Put 5 or 6 whole cloves in each slice 
of pineapple. Simmer sugar, orange juice, 
and rind until sugar is dissolved, then 
place pineapple in it and cook gently for 
about 30 minutes, or until the syrup is 
thick and pineapple is well glazed. Pine- 
apple slices may be centered with spiced 
apricots or figs. 
TAMALE LOAF 
Tamale loaf or tamale pie—our West- 
version of the real Mexican hot 
tamale—gains distinction when made in 
a ring wad (See March 1939 Sunset, 
page 34, for a tamale loaf recipe, but use 
half the amounts for a 9-inch ring mold.) 
Garnish tamale ring with rings of green 
pepper linked with rings of sweet red 
onion. Center with pepper rings and 
radish roses. 
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REFRIGERATOR CAKE RING 

Desserts formed in rings are often 
simple in preparation but lavish in effect. 
They may be unmolded before guests 
arrive and set away in the refrigerator 
right on the plate to await serving time. 

Try this: 

Bake your favorite plain butter cake 
in a well greased ring mold. To insure 
its coming out perfectly, line just the 
bottom of the ring with a piece of greased 
paper and don’t fill the ring mold more 
than 24 full of batter. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350°) about 30 minutes. 
Cool slightly in the pan, then turn out 
on cake rack. Place cooled cake on a 
large plate and fill the center with a fruit 
gelatine or Bavarian cream. Surround 
the cake mold with any seasonable fresh 
fruits, or an assortment of well-drained 
canned fruits. Garnish with mint leaves 
and whipped cream fluted through a 
pastry tube. 





RING MOLDS. Sizes for every use 
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MJ-B wuy?' 


“We found the answer | 


in a snowstorm...” | 





1. Skiing ‘cross country—miles from anywhere 
—we lost our way in a snowstorm and floun- 
dered around for hours. And then we stumbled 
on a trapper’s cabin half buried in the drifts. 




















2. Digging through the drift I found the door 
open so we barged in. On theshelves were food 
and coffee,so we started a fire and put the coffee 
on the stove. And was it good! Had a deep, rich 
flavor like rare old wine. 





. rT. 


3. “What kind of coffee és this?” I said. “Why, 
silly, it’s M:J-B’s Richer Roast,” laughed the 
wife. By next morning the storm has passed so 
we left some money and a note: “Many thanks 
from two orphans of the storm who discovered 
your cabin and M‘J-B!” 





M°J°B’s 
RICHER | 
ROAST 


gives you 


RICHER 
FLAVOR 


Drip or Regular Grinds 
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These items found in many household and hardware stores, 
but if not yet stocked in your local stores, write Sunset Maga- 
zine, San Francisco. We'll tell you where to order them. 





KLEEN-LINE DISPENSER holds paper 
tape for covering clothesline. Rust- 
proof. Filled with one roll paper, $1 


MASTER AUTOMATIC FORK lifts 
olives, cherries, butter pats, etc.; ejects 
them onto dish. Stainless steel, 50c 





STEAM-O-MATIC IRON can be used 
as steam iron or regular dry iron. Will 
not overheat if it drys out. $12.95 


FILTER fits most 


COFFEE 
syphon-type coffee makers. Chrome- 
plated, stainless steel filter cloths. 59c 


BEST 
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ROLL-OFF CHEESE SLICER. Adjust- 
able to cut to desired thickness in neat 
slices. Wet to cut butter pats. 30c 


SS SS 


SX 


DRAIN-DRI. Soap dish pronged to 
hold soap up, so that it dries quickly 
---no waste. Of Tenite; all colors. 65c 


N 
\\ 
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SERVIT. Evaporated milk holder. Air- 
tight for refrigerator, attractive on 
table. Plastic, screw-on top. 49c 


KITCHEN-AID has 3-qt. glass bowl 
shaped to beat one egg as efficiently 
as 12. $28.50 without juice extractor 


SUNSET 








Mien! Here’s a chance to prove your 
claim that men, when they want to, are 
the best cooks. Round up the recipes for 
your specialties and send them in.—kED. 


HILDA’S COOKIES 





When a child, I spent many Saturday 
afternoons watching Hilda, our Swedish | 
cook, turn out the weekly supply of 
coffee cakes and rolls. When there was a 
little dough left over, I was allowed to 
roll it and pat it into my own little cake. | 
When it was baked, I ate it with loud 
smacks of admiration. After many years 
of watching, I really learned how to 
make her cookies. In preparation for 
every party now, I wrap a towel around | 
my middle and turn out a batch of these 
cookies. 


14 lb. (1 cup) butter or margarine 
1 cup sugar 
1 egg, separated 
2 cups sifted flour 
Grated rind of 2 or 3 lemons 
Blanched almonds, chopped 
Put butter in a warm place to soften, 
then cream it with the sugar. Add egg 
yolk, mixing in well. Stir in flour a little 
at a time. Add grated lemon rind. Press 
out dough about 14-inch thick to cover 
the bottom of a square pan. Beat egg 
white slightly and brush over top of 
dough. Sprinkle with blanched, chopped 
almonds. Bake in a slow (325°) oven 
until slightly browned on top. Cut into 
2-inch squares while still hot. 


PALMBERGS 


The origin of the seemingly inappro- 
priate name for this combination of link 
sausages and pineapple juice is the fact 
that the name is Palmer! 

1 Ib. link sausages 

1 cup unsweetened pineapple juice 

Put the sausages in a cold pan and 
place under a slow broiler flame. When 
they are about half cooked (after 10 
minutes), turn them and add the pine- 
apple juice. Continue to broil until the 
liquid is concentrated down and the 
sausages are cooked. 








A delicious, jig-time meal, easy and economical — 


Van Camp’s Pork and Beans —healthful and zestful 
Gives you time-out from kitchen — family. The balanced meal-in- 
work...wholesome...nourishing § a-minute... liked by millions 


..-hot or cold...richin Vitamin —_ at be-kind-to-your-budget cost. 
B ...a feast for your friendsand § Order today from your grocer. 


Van Gmp's Pork and BEANS 








"Feast -for - the - Least" 
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“HOW TO GIVE AN AFTERNOON TEA’”’ 
is om one of the ‘‘how-to-give-it’’ chapters in 


, ! SUNSET’S Hostess Handbook. Postpaid, 50c. Book 
You VE ALWAYS WANTED TO WRITE! Dep’t 1-40-A, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 
You've had so many human problems and emotional exper- 


iences that would make good magazine stories. But such ideas 
are worth exactly nothing unless you know how to present 


them properly. 
Learning how is a pleasant and cultural pastime when you 


can work with recognized leaders in the field of creative writing. 


Send today for free brochure YOUR STORY ON PARADE. 
THE SCHUTT-KRASNA SCHOOL, INC. 
Hollywood-Western Bidg. Hollywood, California 


WITH 


HORSERADISH 












Thds. Tiea ene 
FIREPLACE 






ADJOINING 
ROOMS 


ON’T be content with an out-of-date 
fireplace. Build a Heatilator Fireplace 
and get circulated heat .. . heat that floods 
every corner of the room, and warms even 
adjoining rooms. 


CUTS HEATING COSTS 


The Heatilator Fireplace has proved itself 
all over America. It has actually cut dollars 
from heating costs, and weeks from the 
furnace-burning season in thousands of 
homes. Solves the heating problem in base- 
ment game rooms. Owners say it makes 
mountain cabins usable weeks longer. 


WILL NOT SMOKE 


Concealed inside the masonry, the Heati- 
lator is a double-walled steel form around 





















twist to the flavor 
of Pot Roast! 





In fact, serve Best 


which any style of fireplace is correctly Foods Mustard- 
built. Eliminates the usual causes of smok- with-Horseradish 
ing. Saves firebrick and other materials. wherever you for- 
Adds but little to cost of fireplace. merly used ordinary 
Write for complete facts. mustard. See how 
much more zip it 


HEATILATOR COMPANY lest f ; 
923 E. Third Street, Dept. A cant Seat toed 
Los Angeles, Calif. stores everywhere 


HEATILATOR Firep Ye now carry this ex- 








citing new kind of 
mustard. 

















the world look brighter — 


your friends more friendly toward you—your 


* Nothing makes 


home a happier place to live in—than the 
joy that is yoyrs when you're feeling well. 
* Take comfort right now in knowing that 
some of the symptoms commonly credited to 
weariness, that dragged-out feeling, and even 
to growing old may be due to causes that you 
can now remedy. Get enough of Nature's 
own healthful herbs. Get a package of SWISS 
KRISS brand Herbal Laxative today—enough 
for yourself and your family—and chase away 
the apprehensions that crowd your mind 
when sluggishness gets you down. 

¢ A trial will convince you. SWISS KRISS 
brand Herbal Laxative with its 14 important 
ingredients is pleasant and easy to take. You 


can measure it to your exact need. Ask for it 


Copyright 1939, Modern Diet Products, Inc, 
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from 230,000 
Western Kitchens 


Wren nar a HUNDRED PEOPLE have 
the same Goop Ipga, it must be good. 
Sunset presents the most often submitted 
ideas of 1939. But who gets the customary 
dollar? We threw all the contributions in a 
hat and blindly drew the winners. Here 
they are: 


TIMING LONG DISTANCE CALLS 


A $-minute hourglass egg-timer is a 
|handy gauge for keeping track of how 








| 
| 
| 
| 


LUMPLESS GRAVY 
Put water in a screw-top jar, add 
about half as much flour, to make a very 
thin paste. Screw top on firmly and 
shake vigorously until thoroughly 


| nardino, Calif. 
| 








blended. (Adding flour to water instead 
of vice versa insures a smooth mixture 
and easy-to-clean jar.)— Mrs. H. B. 
McG., Los Angeles. 





NON-TOPPLING FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 

Use lumps of modeling clay to hold 
| frogs securely in flower containers. Frog 
/and container must be dry when apply- 
| ing it.—Mrs. H. H. A., Seattle. 


SEPARATING EGGS 


An easy way of separating an egg is to 
break it into a small funnel. The white 






NS 





| will slide through and the yolk will re- 
| main unbroken on the top.— Mrs. L. F., 
| Alameda, Calif. 








HOW TO SELECT 
Vege bend 
FOR YOUR HOME 


Standard or Dual Register 








Floor Furnace—Warm Air J 
Furnace with or without Fan— 
Circulating Heater or Conver- 
sion Burner—pick an H. C. 
Little unit to give “Perfect 
Heat” for your home. There's 

a size and a style for every pur- 
pose—a price for every budget. 
Now is the time to select the 
one you need. 





Dual Register 
Floor Furnace 


You'll arise to a world of 
warmth, made so by fully auto- 


<p matic controls. You'll live in a 
world of comfort, every room 

D uniformly warm. You'll relax 

j in a world of ease, with no 


fuel to handle, no ashes to carry, 

“Cottage” Unit no dust, no soot, no noise. 

You'll have more money for clothes and family 

needs and fun, because you'll save so much on 
fuel, as countless others say they do. 






Read aff this exciting story in our new FREE 
16-page booklet. Write for yours today to Dept. 6. 


H. C. LITTLE 





BURNER CO., INC. 


Dept. 6, SAN RAFAEL, CALIF. 








300 FAMOUS WEST COAST RECIPES! 


Western dishes are world famous. Exotic, fasci- 
nating, different, they range from Abalone Chow- 
der to French Fried Zucchini. They include Logan- 
berry Muffins, Avocado Cocktail, Celery Victor, 
Crab Louis and hundreds more. All are in SUN- 
SET’S ALL-WESTERN COOK BOOK. Postpaid, 
$1. Book Dep’t., SUNSET Magazine, 
576 Sacramento Street, San Francisco 











——) Don't Insult Your 
pOOTAUR, Bathroom With 


BATH TUB MAT) (Unsafe Imitations 
Gives EXTRA SAFETY because suction cups have a patented 
inner cup, or stud, which acts as a “brake” against skidding. 
Smooth center cups cannot give as sure skid resistance. 3 
models—$1 to $2.95. Popular colors. Highest quality. Don't 
risk broken bones on unsafe imitations. Ask for FOOTSURE 
by name at leading stores. Illustrated folder on request. 


FOOTSURE CO. B-4, 1220 Maple, Los Angeles, Calif. 





COUGHS! 


Get After That Cough Today 
with PERTUSSIN 


When you catch cold and your throat feels dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 
glands in your throat and windpipe often turn 
into sticky, irritating phlegm. Then you cough. 

Pertussin stimulates these glands to pour 
out their natural moisture so that the phlegm 
is loosened and easily raised. Quickly your 
throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 

Your cough may be a warning signal! Why 
neglect it? Do as millions have done! Use 
Pertussin, a safe and pleasant herbal syrup for 
children and grownups. Many physicians have 
prescribed Pertussin for over 30 years. It’s safe 
and acts quickly. At all drug counters. For gen- 
erous FREE trial bottle, write to Pertussin, 
Dept. E2,440 Washington St., New York City. 





SUNSET 


Busy Social Leader 


with reputation for serving 
delicious “Bowl Salads,’’ says: 








(THE IMPORTANT THING IS THE ) 
DRESSING —AND THAT'S EASY 
NOW WITH THIS REAL FRENCH 
DRESSING MADE WITH 
*FRESH-PRESS” SALAD OIL. NO 












FUSS OR BOTHER 
-AND IT TASTES 4! 














10 COMPLETE YEARS OF 
SUNSET’S KITCHEN CABINET RECIPES 


ALL IN ONE BOOK! 


Never has there been such a 
source book of Western reci- 
pes and menus. Almost 1000 
tested recipes between the ga 
three-colored peat 
page cleverly illustrated with 
step-by-step ‘“‘movies.’’ s| 


POSTPAID 
Order direct from 
SUNSET BOOK DEPT. 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 








1-40-A 








CLEAN YOUR OWN UPHOLSTERY WITH 


THUR-O 


FOAMY CLEANER 


An all purpose cleaner and restorer for 
RUGS, CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 
and FABRICS. Cleans, disinfects and 
deodorizes in one operation. Concen- 
trated, soapless, easy to use. 

25¢c size will clean a chair 

65c size will clean a chesterfield set 

$1.00 size will clean 9 x 12 rug and set 
At your Department or Furniture Store 

or Sent Postpaid 


THUR-O SALES CO. 


720 CLEMENTINA ST. MA.8208 SAN FRANCISCO 
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STEP-SAVER 
It’s a good idea to place on a child’s 
“coaster” wagon the basket of clothes 
to be hung on the clothesline. The whole 
thing can be easily pushed along under 
the line, saving steps for the tired house- 
keeper.— Mrs. B. C. B., Norwalk, Calif. 
INSOMNIA NOTE 
I find that a glass tumbler placed over 
the bedside clock deadens the ticking 








sound while the face of the clock re- 
mains visible.—Mrs. J. T. H., Ingle- 
wood, Calif. 
SAFE RIPPING RAZORS 

When using safety razor blades for | 
ripping seams, wrap in adhesive tape 
the edge of the blade by which it is held. 
There'll be no cut fingers.— Mrs. C.G.C., 
Fresno, Calif. 

FOR DARNING HOSE 

A burned-out light globe is better to 

use in darning silk hose than the wooden 


be 





| 


| 


| 
darning “eggs”? — sure - proof against 
Mrs. J. R. L., Portland. 
SEALING WAX PAPER 

When wrapping sandwiches, cake, or | 
other food in wax paper, pass a hot iron | 
over the edges of the paper. It seals the 
package tight.— Mrs. F. B. G., Seattle. 

FLOURING CHICKEN 

The easiest way to flour chicken for | 
frying is to put the flour and salt 
and pepper into a paper bag, put in 


snags. 








several pieces of chicken at once and 
shake the bag. This saves the time of 
preparing each piece individually.— Mrs. 
F. L. M., San Gabriel, Calif. 
TIP FOR LESS SCOURING 

Slip jar rubbers under utensils to be 
set on the sink. They’ll prevent black 
marks that have to be scrubbed off. | 
Sew together 3 or 4 rubbers to make | 
triangular or square mats.—Mrs. C. J.| 


H., Seattle. | 





All they did was 
MIBBLE at my 





ot 





HE’D wanted Tom’s friends to think her 
“perfect”—and a perfect cook. But today 
of all days her cake failed. 

If only someone had told her the im- 
portance of choosing the right baking 

owder. That any woman who bakes can 
e more certain of success every time with 
dependable Royal Baking Powder. 

You see Royal, made with Cream of 
Tartar, has a special ‘steady action” that is 
different from most baking powders. Royal 
begins its work the moment it is stirred in 
the batter. Thus the expansion of the batter 
is continuous and even. That is why Royal 
cakes are fine-grained...light... fluffy. Why 
they keep their delicious moistness and 
flavor longer. 

Many baking powders seem to have an 
explosive, uneven action. A greater part of 
the expansion is delayed until the cake is 


| inthe oven. Then rising is often over-rapid, 


It may blow the batter full of large holes, 
The cake will be coarse...dry...crumbly, 

See these actual photographs of cake, 
magnified, and the difference in results: 


UNEVEN BAKING 
POWDER ACTION 


STEADY BAKING 
POWDER ACTION 










The dependable results that Royal gives cost only 
about 1¢ per baking. The rest of your ingredients 
cost 30 to 40 times that much. Pure Cream of Tartar 
makes Royal cost more per can—but the difference 
ber baking between Royal and ordinary baking 
powders is only a fraction of a cent! 

Remember, Royal is the on/y nationally distrib- 
uted baking powder made with wholesome Cream 
of Tartar—a product of fresh, luscious grapes. 
Cream of Tartar leaves no acrid ‘‘baking powder 
taste.’ So ask your grocer for ROYAL. Use it 
whenever you bake. You'll 
agree it’s well worth the dif- 
ference in price. 

















ROYAL COOK BOOK FREE 
If you bake at home you 
should have a copy of the 
Royal Cook Book which tells 
you how to make delicious 
cakes, biscuits, muffins, pies, 
puddings and main dishes. 
Send your name and address 
to Royal Baking Powder, 691 
Washington Street, New York 
City. Dept. 231. 







Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Inc. 
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THE UTMOST IN 
HEATING COMFORT 





New P.A.C by 


High efficiency .. . silent, eco- 
nomical operation ... sturdy 
construction and modern styl- 
ing combine to make P.A.C by 
Fraser the most outstanding 
forced air heating equipment 
on the market. 


P.A.C is completely self contained. 
... Its rippled enamel finish delights 
the eye. ... Its soundly engineered 
design rapidly delivers healthful, 
warm air to all parts of the house. 


There is a P.A.C (Packaged Air Con- 
ditioning) Unit to match the needs 
of every size home ... assure the 
highest degree of heating comfort in 
every room. 


Write for illustrated folder with full details 
or see nearest Fraser dealer who sells also, 
Fraser Basement Furnaces - Cabinet Furnaces 
Single and Double Wall Furnaces 
Tuckaway and Floor Furnaces + Console Heaters 


FRASER FURNACE Co. 
Manufacturers _ 
Stockton, California 


H. R. BasForp Co. 
Distributors 
San Francisco-Los Angeles 


BRASEF 








GAS HEATING EQUIPMENT 











HOUSEHOLD MENDING 
IN COLOR! 


New! PLASTICO ROK repairs cracks, dents’ 
nail holes in walls, floors, woodwork; loose joints 
in furniture; loose tiles, fixtures, drawer-pulls, 
screw holes; gaps under baseboard and in lin- 
oleum. This color plastic is easy and clean to 
use. Smooth as cream. May be sanded and 
finished. No thinner needed! Non-inflammable. 
Dries quickly and-hardens “‘like roc! 


FREE LEAFLET 
OF PLASTICO ROK IDEAS 


: SN SEE YOUR DEALER, OR SEND FOR 
: = \ Specify color (red, blue, yel- 145¢ or 25c 
SQ low, orange, gree rown TUBE 


TECHNICAL SUPPLY CO., DEPT. 17 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


white, black, light or dark oak) 





























PLANTED AMONG PINES 





HOME-IN-A-GARDEN of Dr. and Mrs. G. L. Reedy of Oakland. Architect and 
landscape architect worked together to create a lovely picture as a whole 








Aw exceient illus- 

PLOTTING tration of the result of 
& close cooperation be- 
tween professional 

PLANNING | advisers is this charm- 

| ing home-in-a-garden 

designed for Dr. and 

Mrs. G. L. Reedy, of Oakland, by Archi- 


tect Harry A. Bruno and Landscape 
Architect Ned S. Rucker. 

Working together, the architect and 
landscape architect capitalized on the 
handsome pine trees that existed, and 
created of the house and landscaping as 
a whole, an unusually attractive picture. 
Note the pleasing relation between the 
white trim of the house and the white 
pickets and ’round-the-tree seat. 

The informal, almost cottage-like ap- 
pearance of Architect Bruno’s design 
belies the house’s true size. By taking 
advantage of the slope to the rear, the 
garage is inconspicuously placed under 
the end bedroom. From the hall, a half 


flight up leads to the bedroom; a half 
flight down, to the garage. 

The unusual shape of the lot made 
proper placing of the house itself ex- 
tremely important. It is located on a 
bend in the street and faces the inter- 
section of another street. 

Every effort was made to save as 
many of the handsome native pine trees 
as possible. 

Grey wood siding is used for the exter- 
ior of the house. Trim is white. 

The entire interior was planned with 
an eye on informal Western living. In 
keeping with the simple exterior are the 
wood ceilings, finished with paint and 
with natural knotty pine. 

The kitchen was planned so that both 
the garden and the street approach 
could be seen easily from the corner win- 
dow over the sink. All rooms have a 
garden view. 

Closely linked to the landscape de- 
sign is the large deck, opening directly 























DECK 



































ANEW WEED BURNER SPECIAL : i | or 
PRICE 4 if 
> An effective way to permanently destroy n DEN = - = DINING RM 
7 weeds in driveways, walks, stone walls, $ all 9 " ae 
fences, between flagstones, rows of flow- | BED ROOM J BATH 0-6x«W-6 
ers, plants, trees,in lawns, etc. New model | W's 15°6" G 
No. 99 Junior-garden size. Order from Daath aaeae Clee be “TT we LIVING ROOM 
_ REROIL BURNER CO, Int mn hhlhlké B liitgy c 15-6" «21'-6" 
469 BRYANT STREET 
< ,, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, Write alga er c. | Te Log UP wee 
: i nw yi L L. HALL KIT 
px 12" 
LANDSCAPING is PROFITABLE - NOOK 
Fascinating Career or Hobby for Men and Women BED com PORCH <S 6-68 
Send for free book giving details of Landscape 2 m | 7 





Gardening course! Train yourself at home, in spare 
time, for fascinating profession of Land- 
scape Architect, or to get ge out of your 
gardening hobby. H. 8. M.: “My annual 
income is $4000. Your kasd paid me well.” 

Send for “Success Thru Landscape Training.” 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
6140 Grand Avenue Des Moines, la. 











































‘ 10- 6x 12-6" cae 




















FLOOR PLAN. Mr. Bruno designed the house with an eye to outdoor living 


SUNSET 





c= 
COMFORT 


That pays its own way 
INSTALLED BY 


BLOWER 


PALCO WOOL makes it cheaper 
to be comfortable than to swelter 
and shiver. Send for FREE 16- 
page Insulation Manual. Ask 
your Lumber Dealer for estimate. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 
San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles 




















BULLETIN BOARD 


for 
READER CONTRIBUTORS 


CABIN OWNERS! Atten- 
tion! Sunset is planning a 
round-up of cabin ideas. It’s 
an open forum for all Sun- 
set readers, an opportunity 
for cabinites to exchange 
pet ideas, inventions, con- 
trivances, and devices found 
helpful in making vacations 
in the mountains more va- 
cation-like and less work- 
like. What have you, ac- 
customed most of the year 
to all the conveniences of 
modern homes, done to make 
cooking without gas or elec- 
tricity less of a task—what 
kind of stove do you regard 
as most practical? What 
means of garbage disposal, 
what sort of plumbing (or 
substitute forit), what means 
of lighting, heating have you 
found best suited to your 
mountain cabin? Send in 
your ideas now—in time to 
get in our forthcoming Cabin 
Issue. Send rough drawings 
of your contrivances, photos 
or snapshots of your cabin 
details, or just jot your ideas 
down in writing—in any 
form, send them today to 
Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacra- 
mento St., San Francisco. 
We'll pay our regular rates 
for material published. 


THE EDITORS 
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from the living room. Here ample space | 
for outdoor living is provided. | 
A louvre wall maintains the desired | 
privacy on the deck, yet admits abun- | 
dant light and air. 
Steps from the deck lead down to the | 
open barbecue, another center for a 
door living and dining. 
The garden walks as well as the front | 
porch are paved with brick. 
The seat around the tree (exact di-| 
mensions and details for which are shown | 
in the accompanying diagram) is not 
complicated in its construction and adds 
still more incentive for outdoor living. 
Mr. Rucker accented the design of the 
home by the simplicity and fitness of his 
planting. Only old-time favorites strictly 
appropriate to the Colonial type of 
house, were chosen. Important in the 
landscape plan are boxwood hedges, 
























































ELEVATION 


SECTION 











A seat ’round a tree 


roses, lilacs, old-fashioned perennial bor- 
ders, and apple trees. 

Delphiniums, chrysanthemums, fox- 
gloves, hollyhocks, larkspur, and iris are 
among the perennial favorites planted 
against the white picket fence. Shorter 
plants in the perennial border include 
penstemon, chiffon daisy, Salvia patens, 
aquilegia, Linum narbonense and Scabi- 
osa oaucasia. Lowest growing of all are 
the spice pinks, English daisy, China 
aster, violas, narcissus, and pansies. 

Both Architect Bruno and Landscape 
Architect Rucker agree that planning 
home and garden simultaneously is 
highly satisfactory. When the two are 
designed as a unit, homebuilders are 
seldom disappointed. 








Yous in tor solid comfort 
the whole winter long when 


you have a Day and Night 


(America’s finest water heater) 
to provide all the hot water 
you can use at your split- 


tcloloj ele Meleseateelesetem 


Your family, without realiz- 
ing it, uses hot water 50 times 
a day. No other household ap- 
pliance gives you “so much for 
so little.” And a Day and Night 
will pay for itself through the 
years by cutting gas bills. So 
why not have the best? —a 
Day and Night. 

Remember the health, com- 
fort, cleanliness and conveni- 
ence of your family — then call 
your Day and Night plumber 
and replace that old heater 


with “America’s Finest.” 


DAY ano NIGHT 


WATER HEATER CO. 


Monrovia California 
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The Shell Nicona Sprayer screws on 
your garden hose! Mixes spray con- 
centrate with hose water, automatically 
regulating proportions as water pres- 
sures vary. Two small bottles of Shell 
spray — one for insects, one for fungi 


— meet all common garden needs. 


FOR APHIS, mealy bugs and other 
sucking and chewing insects, use Shell 
Nicona Soluble Garden Spray. 8 oz. 
bottle of concentrate (equivalent to 
approx. 7 gallons of ordinary spray) 50¢. 
FOR MILDEW and other fungi, use 
fast-working Shell Soluble Mil-Du- 
Spra Garden Spray. 8 oz. bottle... 50¢. 


with 8 oz. bottle 

of either spray... $175 
or garden supply dealer; or 
telephone local Shell office. 














Brings 
TREASURE 
ISLAND 
BEAUTY 


to your 


GARDEN 


FREE — Send now for 
this 96-page illustrated 
Garden Book containing 
2000 listings of the 
West's choicest seeds, 
plants and bulbs, many 
of which Hallawell's 
supplied for the Exposi- 
tion, You'll find the best of the latest in 
Hallawell’s — the most select strains in 
great variety The 1940 Catalog makes it 
easy for you to order. 


\ \ 
\\\\ i 


\ 






This year let Hallawell's reputation for 
quality be your guide to success. 


HALLAWELL SEED COMPANY 
256 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 


Please send FREE Hallawell’s 1940 CATALOG. 





Address. 














NURSERY AT QUINTARA ST. & 23rd AVE 
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5§.In-I] 
GARDEN STRUCTURE 


Offering The Back-Yard Gardener 
A Chance To Enjoy Features Usually 
Found Only In The Spacious Garden 





over the top of the pipe. Assembled over 


Surety an answer to 
the pit, the 3 sections make a solid plat- 


the small-garden own- 
er’s prayer is a struc- 
ture in the “back 
yard” garden of Harry 
Goodridge, City En- 
gineer of Berkeley, 
Calif. Taking up a space basically only 
about 30 inches square is a unit which can 
be converted into trash burner, barbecue 
pit, sun umbrella and garden table, 
clothes reel holder, or 3 garden benches. 

Foundation of the structure is a 30- 
inch-square pit constructed of 3 courses 
of brick laid on their flat sides. Without 
further adornment, the unit’s a trash 
burner—first-rate for burning garden 
trimmings, rubbish, etc. (no garbage, of 
course). 


In and 
Around the 
Home 














As umbrella-covered garden table 


form. A garden umbrella is inserted in 
the end of the protruding pipe and there’s 
the umbrella-covered garden table (the 
platform being the table, of course). 








As trash burner 


For converting, a second basic struc- 
ture was added: a pipe, 114 inches in 
diameter, mounted in the center of the 
pit, the top of the pipe being just slightly 
higher than the sides of the pit. With 
the addition of a grill, supported by the 
pipe and by its own legs extending down 
to the pit floor, there’s the barbecue. 





As clothes reel holder 


Umbrella taken out and folding clothes 
reel substituted, there’s a drying yard. 
Wooden cover removed and its 3 sections 
grouped around the pit, a barbecue is 
conveniently surrounded by garden 
benches. (See bench in top sketch.) 

Sunset says, “Thanks,” to Harry 
Goodridge for sharing with others his 
discovery of a way for Westerners with 
limited garden space to taste the real 
meaning of Outdoor Living. 





As barbecue pit 


For still further converting, a third 
basic structure was built: a 3-sectioned 
wooden (2” x 12” pine) cover for the pit. 
The center “‘slice” of the cover straddles 
the pit, a small hole in its middle fitting 
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FOR GARDEN | 
CRAFTSMEN 


Sonser Reader Con- 
tributors suggest some 
quick tricks and twists | 
they’ve found handy | 
in making things| 
around the garden: 





TIP ON TROWEL WORK 
If you’re an amateur stone mason and | 
find trowel work difficult, put ona pair | 
of rubber gloves. Over these pull on a| 
pair of canvas gloves. Then throw your | 
trowel away and use both hands.— David | 
Stover, San Francisco. 


REMOVABLE SHELVES 
Here’s a simple way to make garden | 
tool house or garage shelves that can be | 
removed for an occasional hosing off: 





Have shelf boards cut to exact length 
at the mill. Paint them, then simply 
lay them across brackets which are the 
width of boards and screwed to wall.— | 
Mrs. S. E. Woodworth, San Francisco. 


CLOTHESLINE POLE 


drawing the line through. It’s easy to 


7 Al . | 
Instead of an unreliable nail, use an | 9 
eyelet screw in your clothesline pole for am er Gl in S O eee 





slide the pole back and forth or raise or 
lower it without a chance of the rope’s 
slipping off.—Mrs. L. D. Schwab, Port- 
land. 
LETTER BASKET 

A novel letter box or receptacle for 
messages left when you're not at home 
is a wicker fish creel hung beside the door. 
Paint it to match your shutters.— Mrs. 
J. H. Cobb, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


FOR RURAL MAILBOXES 
If your mailbox is out by the side of 
the road, motorists will appreciate your 





fastening to it one or more reflector 
lenses such as are used on bicycle mud- 
guards.— A. P. Conly, Denver. 
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A few drops of Chamberlain’s Lotion 
leave hands feeling smooth, soft and re- 
freshed. Leaves no sticky, syrupy film. 
Will not dull your manicure. The Orange 
Blossom bouquet perfume gives it a fra- 
grance which does not conflict with your 
favorite perfume scent. 





“DRIP TEST” PROVES THE DIFFERENCE 


Wo 


Chamberlain’s No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 











Laboratory tests show this clear, golden 
lotion flows more readily. This is why its 
skin-softening qualities are carried into 
the cracks and “‘valleys”’ of the skin. When 
a half teaspoonful each of the four leading 
lotions is dropped on a piece of cleansing 


tissue or filter paper, three lotions will not even filter 
through. Yet Chamberlain’s drips through very rapidly ! Get 
Chamberlain’s today. Use the ‘DRIP TEST” to compare it 
. and learn why women every- 
where are turning to Chamberlain’s for the soft, lovely hands 
all men admire. WRITE TODAY to Chamberlain Labora- 
tories, Dept. 501, Des Moines, Ia., for generous FREE sample. 


with your present lotion. . 


| CHAMBERLAIN LABORATORIES + Des Moines, lowa, U. 5. A 


oe oe 


WHICH DRIES QUICKLY— 
IS NEVER STICKY OR GUMMY 









Get Chamberlain’s at all toilet 
— counters. 10c, 50c and 

$1.00 sizes. Also handy 
NEW 25c size. 














THREE-WAY COURTESY 


Give us the name and address of a local, 
reliable magazine representative in one o 
the seven Western states (not a newsdealer 
or store, please). We'll send you, postpaid 
for your courtesy, a copy of SUNSET’s 
Hostess Handbook; and we'll tell the per- 
son you recommend all about SUNSET’s 
generous commission offers. Address to 
SUNSET Magazine, Dep’t. A, 576 Sacra- 
mento St., San Francisco. 




















BARBECUE AND PICNIC NOOK. Plans and 
building directions. Ask for Leaflet «08, Book 
Dep’t., SUNSET Magazine 

576 Sacramento Street, San Francisco 








SAN FRANCISCO’S Newest and 
Most Modern Downtown Hotel 


DRAKE 


DON B. BURGER, Mgr. HILTON OPERATED 

















Miss SAYLOR’S PASTELLES 


Delicious bonbon type candy for 


Box of assorted creams, chews 
and nuts... . $1.25 a pound 


All smart Hotels, Drug, Department and Cigar Stores should 


have them. If not 


Write MISS SAYLOR‘’S CHOCOLATES, ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


Pastelle wafers, mint, lemon, 
wintergreen, 7 oz. box . 50c PARTIES 
for 
HOME 








CHOOSE 
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Faster, easier cleaning with 
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Bhs Bec ad a Ns 


Chases Dirt 
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Wy As welcome as a Christmas carol is the efficient aid of Old Dutch. This 
“modern cleanser speeds up holiday cleaning; gives you more leisure to 
spend with your family. 

Old Dutch Cleanser has a ONE-TWO CLEANING ACTION—1, cuts grease 
quickly; 2, makes cleaning easier. All through the year, it’s a big help for cleaning pots 
and pans... polishing up bathtub and sink. . . brightening painted walls and 
woodwork . .. cleaning floors without tiresome hands-and-knees scrubbing. 

Old Dutch Cleanser doesn’t scratch because it’s made with Seismotite; saves 
money because a little goes so far. Yours for quicker cleaning. 


Add warmth of color and charm to 
your holiday table with this lovely 


EXQUISITELY DESIGNED CAKE (or sandwich) PLATE 
OF SPARKLING SUNGLEAM WARE 


by Wm. A. Rogers. . . Oneida, Ltd. 


$3.00 VALUE$ QQ) {1.50 in Canada] 


for only and windmill pictures 


from 6 Old Dutch Labels 


%d put 
sea 























$ Orderas many Sungleam Ware Cake Plates as you wish. Each § 

= plate requires $1.00 [$1.50 in Canada} and windmill pictures § 

® from 6 Old Dutch labels. ( Complete labels not required.) . 
{deal for gifts. oF fo grace your own =~ OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, Dept. SW-716, Chicago, Ill. § 
made of Sungleam Ware—anewand §& I am enclosing ____windmill pictures from Old Dutch : 
lovely metal vie my the a. s labels and $__for which please send me Sungleam : 

lowing color of the sunset. Its ® Ware Cake Plates. 

eect a perfect background for . ee . 
holiday cakes, candies, sandwiches §& Name ~ 
and sliced meats. Gracefullyembossed =a . 
center with border of lacy piercing in ® Address : eS 
Old English, “Feather™ style. Actuals  Pyig garg geaanit da Sa 20h Saede sveis rit erewed area! 


size 934" in diameter, Use coupon. 
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CAMELLIAS 


Are Capricious 





DANTE—rival of the gardenia. It is a 


pure white, medium-sized flower 


Wriar avrrrry there is between writ- 
ing ads for heavy machinery and grow- 
ing camellias we don’t know but O. E. 
Hopfer of Oakland, an expert in indus- 
trial advertising, is also a recognized 
expert in camellia culture and is the 
camellia oracle for the Business Men’s 
Garden Club in Oakland. 

Advertising Man Hopfer is a good 
press agent for the camellia. ““They are 
ideal,” he says, “for the busy business 
man who wants to get the most for the 
least outlay. A camellia has everything 
the rose has except the fragrance and 
the thorns! 

“Camellias are capricious plants. On 
one plant you may have solid red or 
pink flowers, pure white ones and varie- 
gated or spotted ones! They throw many 
sports or bud mutations. A plant which 
has delighted you with its waxy, pure 
white flowers one day throws a pure 
pink one! If you permit the branch to 
develop and propagate it by cuttings 
you have a new variety. 

““Among the camellia’s greatest vir- 
tues is that ever-present element of sur- 
prise. According to schedule, they should 
bloom from November to May. Last 
year I had numerous varieties in bloom 
late in September!” 

Hopfer has over a hundred varieties 
and finds constant amusement in watch- 
ing their antics. 

He lists other advantages of camellias. 
They are relatively pest free and do not 
require spraying more than once a sea- 
son (roses need attention once a week). 
Because the feeder roots are near the 
surface, they should never be cultivated 
but mulched with peat moss and oak 
leaf mold. 

Camellias seldom need pruning so an- 
other chore is eliminated. They bloom 
when few plants are flowering. Varieties 
range through singles, semi-doubles and 


SUNSET 


full doubles in solid reds, pinks and whites 
and combinations of those colors. 

Camellias have short stems, making 
them especially good for corsages and | 
for floating in shallow bowls. Cut flowers | 
will last from 4 to 7 days and will stand | 
much rougher treatment than many 
flowers. 

In cutting, care should be taken to | 
leave one or 2 eyes of current growth on | 
the plant. Even if you have only a one- | 





| 
inch stem, this precaution should be | 
taken. Otherwise a short stump will be | 
produced and no new growth will follow. | 

Hopfer recommends starting with good | 
named varieties. See them blooming at | 
your nursery now and select the ones | 
that appeal to you. 

See that your camellias have the right 
acid soil conditions. If you are planting 
in an alkaline soil, spade in peat moss 
and oak leaf mold to produce an acid 
reaction. Even though the irrigating | 
water is alkaline, acid soil may be main- | 
tained by yearly applications of alum- | 
inum sulphate (14 a pound to the square 
yard, early in fall). Several Western 
manufacturers, however, recently have 
placed acid plant foods on the market | 
which are intended particularly for ca- | 


mellias. 

Plants should be fertilized immediately 
after the flowering season. Additional 
applications should be made once a| 
month until August, then discontinued | 
until after the plants have bloomed. 


Hopfer uses a No. 2 tomato can for | — 


measuring fertilizer. One canful is suf- 
ficient for a 3-foot plant. 

For the gardener who wants to pre- 
pare his own fertilizer, Hopfer recom- | 
mends the following mixture: 10 parts | 
cottonseed meal, 4 parts superphos- | 
phate, and 2 parts sulphate of potash. 
Mix well. Add to this 2 parts aluminum 
sulphate as acidifier. 

Give camellias an East or Northeast 
exposure and protect them from the 
burning rays of the hot afternoon sun. 
Near the coast they can stand full ex- 





posure if protected during the first year 
or two after transplanting. In inland 
cities, not shielded by occasional fog | 
and overcast skies, they do best in par- | 
tial shade. Sunlight filtered through oak 
trees is ideal. 

Since he first became interested in 
camellia culture, Hopfer has corre- 
sponded with growers in all parts of the | 
world and has added rare plants from 





Europe and the Orient to his collection. 

“Camellias,” he “if properly 
placed and cared for, will give you more 
pleasure with less effort than any ever- 
green shrub I know.” 


says, 


The C. M. Hovey camellia that you buy 
now at the nurseries will probably be a 
little redder than the life-size color photo- 








‘‘HOBBY’’ GARDENERS 


YOU DON’T KNOW HOW MUCH FUN YOUR 
GARDEN CAN 


ELECTRIC SOIL HEATING 





BELOW: Electric Soil Heating Kit. Con- 


sists of 60 feet soil heating cable (suffi- Za = 


cient for 36 sq. ft.); Connecting cord and = 
plug, switchandthermostat. Only $16 com- 


plete. Additional 60 foot cable—$4.50 may 


SUN 301-139 


UNTIL 


z= 


Easily installed in cold frames or on your green- 
house bench. Full directions come with each kit. 


AMATEUR nurserymen in every part of 
P. G. and E. territory are enthusiastic 
about electric soil heating. And no wonder! They’re having more success 
with rare and difficult plants than they formerly had with common varieties 
—and their work is all so much cleaner, and easier, and more enjoyable. 
Investigate this ideal method of heating soil. Let us show you how, by 
starting seed flats at just the right temperature, you can get almost 100% 
seed germination—and how, by keeping the temperature ‘“‘just right,’’ you 
can get more rapid growth, and stronger, healthier, more luxuriant plants. 
Sincerely we believe that an electric hot- 
bed would double your pleasure in gardening— 
and would pay back in plants and flowers far 
more than you spend to build and operate it. 
For free advice and plans, just telephone— 


YOU'VE TRIED 







P- GE: 


PACIFIC GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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MAT GORGEDS 
WHAT Flo, WERS |” 








FOR A BETTER GARDEN, 
TREAT SEEDS WITH SEMESAN 


Get more joy and beauty from 
those seeds and bulbs. Treat them 
with SEMESAN. Reduces seed 
rotting, seedling blight and seed- 
borne soil contamination to im- 
prove vigor and flowering. Also 
treats vegetable seeds. Ask dealer 
for Flower pamphlet 






10c PACKET TREATS 5 
TO 20 POUNDS OF SEED 














graph on the cover, taken last February by 
Henry Seutter of San Francisco. Quite new 
in the West, the camellia was displayed at 
the Exposition’s Hall of Flowers.—Ev. 
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e FASTER GROWTH -- 


@ SICKLY PLANTS REJUVENATED 





For Your 1940 Garden! 


@ EARLIER BLOOM 
@ STRONGER PLANTS 
@ LARGER FLOWERS 


with PHOTOSENSIN 


The Amazing New Plant Aid that helped 
produce many prize winners at Western 
Flower Shows this year. Also used effectively 
at Hall of Flowers, Golden Gate Exposition. 
Easy to use with your recommended fertilizer . . . Indoors 
and Outdoors. One tablet makes 2 gallons . . . 
50 PhotoSenSin Tablets only 25c 
125 Tablets only 50c 


At your dealer or direct from 


PHOTOSENSIN P. O. Box 1751A Yuma, Arizona 


VITAMIN Bi FOR PLANTS MEANS: T°y horticulture’s newest 
e BIGGER BLOOMS -- 


discovery. Enjoy beautiful 
indoor plants all winter long. 
Do not confuse FULTON’S 
PLANTABBS with prepara- 
tions that merely supply 
Vitamin B: as such (pow- 
ders, solutions, etc.) that 
must be accurately mixed, 
measured and made fresh by 
you each time used. Vitamin 
B: is not a substitute for 
plant food. Only FULTON’S 
PLANTABBS give you the 
essential, complete, balanced 
plant food plus Vitamin B: 
in the proper, effective 
amount. No odor, no mess— 
always fresh and potent. 


SEND $1 FOR 200 PLANTABBS, 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 
Simply feed one TABLET per 
plant every week or ten days. 
Get amazing results or return 
empty box and your money will 
be refunded. 


Wholesalers: Write for distributor’s proposition. 
Dealers: Write for special introductory offer. 







PLANTABBS CO., 37 W. BIDDLE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Ferry’s 
Petunias 


Gorgeous blooms in 
wealthy profusion. Your 
yard aglow all summer. 
Buy the convenient way 


from your dealer's display. 


FERRY’S 
DATED SEEDS 


















Star 
NEW PETUNIA 


we: 
LA Highest All-America Award 







" for1940--new and distinct. 
bh. Dwarf, compact, rounded 
@plants | ft. tall, covered with 
soft creamy-white flowers, 
star-shaped, 2% in. across. 
Uniform, profuse-blooming. 
Packet 26c; & Pkts. for $1, 
postpaid. Plant Cream Star! 


W. Atlee Burpee Co.. 675 Burpee Bldg.,Philadelphia 
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& N. % @ We have exclusive distrib- 
¢ es 4% uting rights for the celebrated 
FS * McGredy Irish Roses in this 
f Rates  country—and for all new cre- 
cE é ations of this famous Irish 
% from ® nursery house. Here are three of 
8 @ themost charming of all—essen- 
a oO L yy tial in any well-planned garden: 


McGREDY’S SUNSET (Patent 
No. 317)...gorgeous sunset yel- 
lows, with orange and rich scarlet 
. . Shapely petals, gently fra- 


4 ERIN 
grant. A generous bloomer, ide- 


Mh 
\ a2 
Sones Mes ally suited to western climates. 


REX ANDERSON (Patent No. 335) . .. an exhi- 
bition Rose, delicate ivory white, with large, double 
flowers. Fascinatingly scented and a vigorous grower. 
HECTOR DEANE (Patent applied for)... pointed crim- 
son buds opening to orange base with daintily reflexed 
etals...A constant bloomer. . . Ideal for cutting. 
ermeates the garden with old-rose perfume. 
Order these exquisite new Roses now. First quality 2 
year old plants, guaranteed to bloom . . . $1.50 each, 
$15.00 per dozen, 3 of any variety at the dozen rate 
... Order from your local nurseryman now. 
Ask for our booklet, “All About the New Roses,” 
showing these and many other new J & P Preferred 
Roses featured exclusively in our gardens at the San 
Francisco and New York World’s Fairs. It’s free. 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
BOX 10S, PLEASANTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Your 


PLANT PANTRY 
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Tie Garven’s DIET consists mainly of 
nitrogen, phosphorous, potash, and mi- 
nute quantities of calcium, magnesium, 
sulphur, manganese, iron, boron, and 
zinc. The presence of all these consti- 
tutes a balanced fertilizer or complete 
plant food. 

In addition to a balanced all-purpose 
fertilizer your garden shelves should con- 
tain a supply of manure, sulphate of am- 
monia, bonemeal, and such special foods 
as your particular plants require. (You 
can buy special mixtures for camellias, 
azaleas, rhododendrons, roses, etc.) Keep 
a supply of all types on hand and you'll 
keep your plants in better health. 

Wherever fertilizers are sold, good ad- 
vice in form of directions and leaflets is 
available. For your guidance we have 
listed some plants that are heavy feeders 
and will respond to generous treatment. 


HEAVY FEEDERS 
Cannas: Weekly waterings of liquid fer- 
tilizer in late spring and summer inten- 
sify the colors of the blooms. 


Chrysanthemums: Dig in plenty of man- 
ure at planting time. Apply liquid fer- 
tilizer weekly from time first buds show. 
Discontinue as soon as good color shows 
in the buds. Excessive fertilizing may 
cause acracking of the necks and burning. 


Dahlias: Heaping handful commercial 
fertilizer at planting time; another hand- 
ful when plants 3 feet high. Give liquid 
fertilizer at 2-week intervals when first 
small buds appear. Discontinue after 
September 15. 


Delphiniums: When first crop of blooms 
has faded, cut off the flower spikes just 


above the foliage and keep slightly dry 
2 or 3 weeks in order to rest plants be- 
fore new shoots appear above the ground. 
Then cut off rest of the old spikes to the 
ground, sprinkle a teaspoonful of bal- 
anced commercial fertilizer around each 
plant. Scratch into soil and water thor- 
oughly. 


Flowering shrubs: Plants like weigelias, 
buddleias, deutzias, philadelphus require 
generous feedings in spring as growth 
starts. Use commercial fertilizer at rate 
of 4 to 5 tablespoons to every 2 square 
feet of shrubbery. 


Lawns: Bonemeal at time of fall rains. 
Monthly applications of commercial fer- 
tilizer from March to October. In North- 
west start a month later and stop a 
month earlier. Experts warn against 
liming lawns because it encourages the 
weeds. 


Peonies: Bonemeal and wood ashes mixed 
in planting holes. Liquid fertilizer (about 
1 pint per plant) just as flower buds 
form. Top dressing of manure during 
winter. 


Snapdragons: Give them rich soil at the 
start. Force fast growth with a‘‘shot-in- 
the-arm”’ treatment of liquid sulphate of 
ammonia (1 tablespoonful dissolved in 
each gallon of water) at the bud stage 
helps the plant successfully ward off the 
weakening rust disease. 


Stocks: Good drainage, rich soil with 
lime or mortar rubble first prerequisites. 
A feeding of commercial fertilizer, about 
a tablespoonful to each plant, improves 
flowers if applied to plants when first 
buds appear. 


SUNSET 


Strawberries: Don’t use manure in the 
soil before setting out the plants. Com- 
mercial fertilizer at rate of 4 to 5 pounds 
per 100 square feet is better. After plants 
established, applications of manure be- 
tween the rows is permissable during 
early winter. In February or March feed 
with commercial fertilizer at rate of 1 
pound to each 10 feet of row. Cultivate 
lightly; water it in. 


Sweet peas: Main shot of fertilizer should 
be supplied in the trench before planting 
seeds—manure best. Don’t apply any 
more till vines begin to flower. Other- 
wise buds may drop off and food goes 
into vine growth. An ounce of sulphate 
of ammonia dissolved in 2 gallons of 
water is best stimulant. Two gallons 
sufficient for 6 feet of row. Apply once a 
week during growing season. 


Tuberous begonias: Heaping teaspoonful 
cottonseed meal or 44 teaspoonful am- 
monium phosphate when plants 5 inches 
high. Repeat same feeding about July 
15. Same treatment for potted speci- 
mens; apply fertilizer around the edge 
of the pot to prevent any burning of 
stems. 


Water lilies: Feed in March or April and 
again in early September: Take a square 
of soft paper, put 1 tablespoonful com- 
mercial fertilizer in it, and push down 
into the soil near the roots. Allow 4 or 
5 tablespoonfuls to each lily. 


SPEEDIER COMPOSTING 


[+ vue eaves and other soft parts 
of growing plants are thrown onto a pile, 
with the aid of moisture and simple in- 
expensive chemicals, in a few months 
they'll produce synthetic stable manure. 
To chemically hasten the rotting* of 
leaves, grass clippings, and other horti- 
cultural refuse, try the following chem- 
ical mixture: 3 pounds ammonium sul- 
phate, 2 pounds ground limestone, 1 
pound superphosphate. This is enough 
to decompose 100 pounds of refuse. 
Build up the compost heaps in layers 
about 6 inches deep. Sprinkle the chem- 
ical mixture over each layer. If the leaves 
are dry, water pile lightly. Apply only 
enough water to moisten the pile; don’t 
use so much that it washes out the 
chemicals. Then add the next 6-inch 
layer of compost and repeat the process. 
There are several variations of this 
chemical formula. Here’s one used very 
successfully by the Kansas and Cornell 
universities: 60 pounds sulphate of am- 
monia, 30 pounds superphosphate, 25 
pounds sulphate of potash, and 50 pounds 
ground limerock. This amount of chem- 
icals added to one ton of straw, leaves, 
and other refuse is equal to 3 tons of 
barnyard manure in plant food values. 





*If you have filed your Sunset’s, see page 
54 of the September 1936 issue for more in- 
formation on compost piles. 
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SHOWS HOW TO HAVE A 
LOVELY LAWN! 


FED VIGORO 


NOT FED 


@ This is what Vigoro did for one lawn in just 17 days! 

Part of the lawn was fed Vigoro, the rest left unfed. The entire 
lawn was watered as usual, mowed once. Look what happened! 

Thick, luxuriant grass, rich in color, strong and healthy, shows 
where Vigoro went to work! Just one Vigoro feeding! Note 
especially the growth comparison. The color here merely approxi- 
mates that of the original direct color photograph. 

Vigoro always works because it is the complete plant food. 
It supplies all eleven vital food elements that growing things 
need from the soil, in scientifically balanced proportions. Vigoro 
is clean, sanitary and odorless. It is easy to apply, by hand or 
spreader, and, used according to directions, is safe and econom- 
ical. Use Vigoro on your lawn, flowers, trees, shrubs and vegetables. 


Made in California and Oregon, especially for Western soils 


Feed werithing you grow with 


IGORO 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT 
Supplies all the food elements needed from soil 
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Easier to buy and use 


CALA'BONE 


for lawns 10 Ibs. 
for plants 5 lbs. 


Ammoniated—with Potash 
Sunsetland Gardeners’ 
Old-Time Favorite 
Packed in new, gay, 
green-yellow bags 


Give your ever-hungry lawn—and shrubs 
and bulbs and flowers—this essential bone- 
meal-base plant food. Balanced with sulphate 
of ammonia and sulphate of potash, this fer- 
tilizer stimulates new, vigorous growth, rich 
deepened coloring. You'll take new pride in 
your garden! 

Inexpensive, easy to apply, for use in any 
season, Cala-Bone stores up a lasting stimu- 
lant in quickening soil. Pure odorless, safe! 


Send for illustrated directions leaflet 
“For Luxuriant Lawns and Gorgeous Gardens’’ 


Buy at your garden store or nursery. 


CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES INC. 


Pacific Division: 111 Sutter St., San Francisco 
New York Houston 
H. V. CARTER CO., Inc., Distributor 
52 Beale St., San Francisco 














‘PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY 


26° AND HEARST AVENUE _— BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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RAFTERS 
SPACED 18" 0.C, 
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SILLS ANCHOR-BOLTED 
TO CONCRETE OR 
BRICK FOOTING. 
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DRY BRANCH 
OR SHRUB RE - 
PLACED WITH 
A CLEAN ONE 
PERIODICALLY. 











BY HI SIBLEY 


AN OUTDOOR AVIARY 





Wren “How To 
Make It” Expert Hi 
Sibley makes some- 
thing and uses it him- 
self it should be extra 
good. More than ten 
years ago Mr. Sibley 
constructed the aviary shown, to house 
just 2 pairs of canaries. Today the flock 
numbers more than 30, all hatched and 
raised in the aviary. 


HOW T0 
MAKE IT 











CONSTRUCTION 
For footings, it’s best to use concrete 
or brick, making them 6 inches deep. 
For simpler construction, 4-by-4-inch 


redwood sills, creosoted, will serve the 
purpose. For framing, 2-by-3-inch lum- 
ber is sufficiently sturdy. If the upright 
studs are spaced 36 inches center to 
center, the standard width of hardware 
cloth will fit with no trimming or waste. 

To give ample space under the peak 
for roosting at night protected from the 
winds, the roof should slope at least 30 
degrees. 

Across a corner of the aviary, a door- 
within-a-door is indicated. This forms 
a small triangular vestibule for the 
owner to get in and out without the 
birds escaping. 
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GARDEN FREE 
FROM BUGS / 


SLUG SHOT 


DEADLY to Insect Pests 
HARMLESS te Man, Beast and Bird 
Chewing and Sucking Insects, and Red Spiders fall 
before the annihilating barrage of SLUG SHOT! It 
contains patented stabilized Pyrethrum-Rotenone 

sure death to Insects. 
Two Forms—Liquid and Dust 


HAMMOND’S GRAPE & ROSE DUST is the ideal 
control for Black Spot on Roses and other Fungus 
Diseases which threaten plants. 











Sold by Dealers of Garden Supplies 


Write for Folder and Free Charts: ‘How To Control 
Garden Enemies.” Be Prepared! 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
47 Ferry Street Beacon, N. Y. 


ITS FUN TO CUT HEDGES. 


THIS EASY ELECTRIC WAY! & 
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Slectrimmer. 
ROOT BROKEN TWIGS 


Don’t discard twigs broken from shrubs or 
garden plants. Dip them in ROOTONE and 
set them in the soil to root. At your dealers. 


Ya 02. 25c 2 oz. $1.00 


Write for free booklet 
ROOTONE, X-9 AMBLER, PA. 
From Far 


UNUSUAL FLOWERS ‘-...: 


Our New Illustrated Catalog describes 3000 rarer flowers, 
with directions for growing. Ask for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. S4, Moorestown, New Jersey 


BUILD A 
BARBECUE 


IN 19403 


The new enlarged edition of SUNSET’S 
BARBECUE BOOK not only contains full direc- 
tions for building all the basic types of barbecue 


send for 
this book! 

















fireplaces, but a whole new section of barbecue 
Real California 
Postpaid, $1. 


cooking and outdoor parties! 
Redwood covers, spiral bound. 


Sunset Magazine Book Dep'’t., 1-40-A 
576 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


3 PAINFUL BUNIO 
qe HELPEDQUICKLY (yg 


“Yes... here is a simple, easy way 

Ready for instant use... Falryfoot” 
Stops pain quickly. Bunion gets smaller. 
3,000,000 users since 1897. Free Proof... 
mail postcard for FREE treatment. 


FAIRYFOOT PRODUCTS CO. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
1223 S. WABASH AVENUE Dept. 4031 
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The cupola is purely ornamental and 
easily constructed, as shown below. 

Note also in the small drawing that 
the under sides of the rafters are covered 
with insulation board. This creates an 
air space between it and the roof board- 
ing, making the aviary more comfortable 
|in either very hot or cold weather. 


PERCHES, ETC. 





| Up under the roof, provide several | 
| material of about one-half-inch diameter. 
| Smaller sticks are uncomfortable for the 
| birds to cling to. And here’s a tip for 
| cleanliness: Don’t install perches directly | 
| above feed or water dishes. | 
| For protection in exceptionally windy 
weather, construct 4 snug-harbor re- 
treats. Theseare simply triangular shelves 
cut from plywood and built in at the | 
corners at the eaves line. 
At nesting time, hang conventional | 


_| wire baskets, available at any pet shop, 


‘underneath these corner shelves. To 
| shield them from sun and wind, attach | 
/small pieces of plywood or wallboard to 
| the hardware cloth in back of them. 
Nothing’s better for a daytime perch 
| than a dry, seasoned branch or shrub set | 
in a block of concrete, as shown. The 
birds enjoy hopping about on its irreg- 
ular twigs. | 

For a floor, it’s a good plan to excavate | 
to a depth of about 4 inches and fill in 
with sand. It’s easily cleaned, and it will 
absorb rain water that blows in. 

To help keep food and water recep- 
tacles clean, set them up on pedestals 
about a foot from the floor. Use a wide, 
shallow dish for water. 

Train a few vines to grow on the screen 
walls. This both provides shade and 
softens the angular appearance of the 
structure. 
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perching poles. Use dowel stick or other | } 


A MIRACLE 





GARDEN for 


every Sunset reader! 






Pure 
Crystalline 
Powder 


Inexpensive... 





a dollar’s worth 
makes 2000 
gallons 


PRODUCES ENORMOUS BLOOMS 
STRONG, HUSKY PLANTS 
— VIGOROUS, HEALTHY ROOTS 


Apply THOMPSON’S VITAMIN B-1 
once a week as directed (twice a week for 
roses and camellias) and watch your garden 
grow! You can do tricks with THOMP- 
SON’S VITAMIN B-1 that amount almost 
to garden magic! Transplant roses in full 
bloom—bring shocked plants back to life 
make seedlings and plants grow faster and 
bigger—produce giant blooms! Tests pro- 
duced daffodils bigger than a salad plate on 
a 42-inch stock thicker than a man’s thumb, 
cattleya blooms twice normal size, gardenias 
that don’t turn brown when touched. The 
field of experiment is endless with THOM P- 
SON’S VITAMIN B-1—there is scarcely a 
plant in your garden that won’t respond 
amazingly after regular treatments. 


THOMPSON’S VITAMIN B-1 comes in 
pure crystalline powder form, most eco- 
nomical and easiest to use. Get a bottle at 
your garden store or nursery and start a 
miracle garden in 1940! 


PRICE $7 


If unable to get THOMPSON’S VITAMIN B-1 at your 
dealers, send coupon with a dollar bill and a bottle with full 
instructions will be sent you by return mail, postage paid. 





CONTAINS 


100 MILLIGRAMS 
enough for 2000 gallons of 
solution 


1 
WM. T. THOMPSON CO., Olympic Bivd. at Ceres Ave., | 
| Los Angeles, California, Dept. S. é 

I enclose $1.00. Please rush a bottle of Thompson’s | 





| Vitamin B-1 to: | 

Dame occ sveseancncesowaceuae anne se ysensaad | 

| DANE ss i cinaccdvaconcueuteteadeneaqucnptaneuas : 

| City . poe | 
THOMPSON'S 

positive money-back guarantee. | 

| 








ROSES 


Fourteen New Tested Varieties 


Or ve New varretiEs of roses intro- 
duced for 1940 planting, those in the 
following lists have passed with flying 
colors the rigorous tests of either the 
newly-organized All-America Rose Test 
Gardens, with 4 of its 14 test plots lo- 
cated in the West,* or the International 
Rose Test Gardens, at Portland, Ore. 
All roses were tested under coded num- 


THE CHIEF, All-America winner. 
Orange-pink, flame to copper shadings 


bers, rather than their names, to prevent 
any partiality in the judging. 

This year’s All-America winners have 
had one-year’s testing** under rigorous 
field conditions, since the test gardens 
were established last spring. 

Roses tried at the International Rose 
Test Gardens were observed carefully 
for 2 years at weekly intervals during 
the growing season. Skilled breeders 
from every rose center in the world send 
their new creations annually to be 
judged at the Portland test plots. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
ALL-AMERICA ROSE TEST GARDENS 
California, an exciting new rose of 

ruddy orange toned with saffron yellow. 
Long pointed buds, always fine for cut- 
ting, which develop into enormous flow- 
ers 5 to 6 inches across. Vigorous growth, 
disease-resisting shiny foliage. 





*At Scappoose, Ore.; Pleasanton, Montebello, 
and Ontario, Calif. (Regions in the West of 
varying climatic conditions.) 

**Henceforth, the testing period to be given 
All-America entries is 2 years. 
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Apricot Queen, a combination of apri- 
cot and orange, merging into salmony- 
rose, with phlox-pink in the fully de- 
veloped blooms. Good growth, leathery, 
disease-resistant foliage. 

The Chief, an unusual orange-pink 
color, with intense shadings of flame, 
coral, and copper in the opening blooms, 
aging to deep rose-pink as the bloom 
matures. Blooming is continuous, with 
finest blooms in late summer and fall. 


World’s Fair, a rich deep red flori- 
bunda type which performed brilliantly 
in preview plantings last season at both 
fairs. A constant, all-season bloomer 
with big, velvety heads of flowers. 

Dickson’s Red, a glowing scarlet-red 
rose originated in Ireland. Rugged 
grower with favorable judges’ reports 





ao. 


DICKSON’S RED, All-America winner. 
Hybrid tea; rich fragrance; unfadable 


from all parts of the country, though 
not quite so enthusiastic from southern 
California. 

Flash, a brilliant 2-toned climber with 
shimmering scarlet petals backed with 
golden yellow and suffused with scarlet; 
centers of gleaming yellow. One of the 
most spectacular climbers ever intro- 
duced. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL ROSE TEST GARDENS 

Mme. Henry Guillot, reddish-orange, 
urn-shaped buds on vigorous glossy- 
foliaged plants; from France. Top award, 
gold medal. 


Holstein, a German creation. Semi- 
single, red with yellow at the base. 









APRICOT QUEEN, All-America win- 


ner. Splendid disease-resistant foliage 


Specially good for mass or border plant- 
ings. Gold medal. 


Ramon Bach and Riviera. Both from 
Spain, both difficult-to-describe orange 
tinted roses of vigorous growth; both 
gold medals. 


McGredy’s Sunset, an Irish introduc- 
tion. Multi-colored with all the glorious 
shades of sunset. Another good one from 
famous firm of McGredy. Silver medal. 


World’s Fair. Recommendation of 
both test gardens. Description of this 
variety is given in list of All-America 
winners. Silver medal. 


Treasure Island, created by Frank C. 
Raffell, of Stockton, Calif. An improved 
Countess Vandal; beautiful salmony- 
orange blooms, vigorous disease-resist- 
ing foliage. Performed consistently dur- 
ing the entire 1939 season and is con- 
sidered the outstanding new unfadable 





TREASURE ISLAND, International 


winner. Unfadable, for hot climates 


rose for regions that have hot climates. 
Silver medal. 


A numbered seedling, as yet unnamed, 
produced by the late J. H. Nicolas, 
world famous rosarian. To be introduced 
by Jackson & Perkins. Silver medal. 
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During the year I’ve visited many gardens, and those I remem- 
ber best are the ones with lots of color. After all, your garden 
should be a cheery place, so modern design calls for color in 
abundance. The trend is back to the charm of colorful old-fash- 
ioned gardens, but with the use of our much more beautiful 
modern varieties. 

The secret lies in planning harmonious combinations. The 


For Early Spring Color— 

Perhaps most impressive of all color effects are those 
presented in February, March and April by the flowering 
trees. Picture some of these beauties ‘‘stealing the show”. . . 
in your garden! 

FLOWERING PEACHES 
Bare root 5 to 6 ft. 75c; 4 to 5 ft. 65c; 3 to 4 ft. 50c 
(except Mandarin). 
Aurora A new shade, clear light pink to harmonize with Pink 
Azaleas, Rosabella Tulips and Lady Derby Hya- 
cinths. White Daffodils and blue Forget-me-nots combine 
with it to make a charming picture in mid-March. 
Burbank Later, larger and darker than Aurora, it blends 
with Clara Butt Tulips and enhances the beauty 
of blue Dutch Iris. 
Early Double Red Most popular of all. Blooms in February. 
Combines well with Bridal Wreath Spirea 
and Grape Hyacinths, Blue Poppy Anemones or blue and 
white hyacinths. Striking when planted alone against ever- 
green trees. 
Double White Harmonizes with any color combination. 
Particularly lovely with yellow daffodils and 
blue iris. Usually flowers in early March. 
San Jose Pink Earliest flowering peach. Fine for cutting. 
Color blends with hyacinth ‘‘Queen of the 
Pinks” and the rose shades of Primula malacoides. Excellent 
with the soft blue of Wedgewood Iris. 
Mandarin A naturally dwarf tree with sturdy irregular 
branches that burst forth with masses of large, 
double, red blooms. A brilliant subject for growing in pots or 
tubs. Potted plants $1.00; bare root 12 to 15 inches, 75c. 


FLOWERING PLUMS 
Prunus blireana Semi-double flowers of lavender pink borne 
on long slender branches. Foliage heavily 
tinged with bronze. A small tree. Bare root, 4 to 5 ft., 90c; 
3 to 4 ft., 75c. 
Prunus triloba A dwarf tree with double flowers of dainty 
apple-blossom pink. Combines beautifully 
with clear pink, pale blue or white flowers. Blue and white 
Scilla nutans are charming with it. Bare root, 4 to 5 ft., 
$1.00; 3 to 4 ft., 90c. 


FLOWERING CHERRIES 
Kanzan Cherry Very double, narrow petalled blooms of deep 

rose-pink borne with the opening leaves of 
rosy copper. A vigorous symmetrical tree. Blue Imperator 
Tris, rose Leda Tulips planted with it produce a picture of rich 
beauty. Bare root, 4 to 5 ft., $1.50; 3 to 4 ft., $1.25. 
Shirotae (Mt. Fuji) The best double white. Flowers are 

large and double; foliage light green. 

We suggest you plant the clear yellow Retroflexa Tulip, 
English Primroses and the tall blue Scilla Excelsior with 
Mt. Fuji. Bare root, 4 to 5 ft., $1.50; 3 to 4 ft., $1.25. 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO. 


GEORGE C. ROEDING, Jr., President 


75th (DIAMOND JUBILEE) Year 
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FLOWERING CRABAPPLES 
Arnolds Crab Slender branches weighted with carmine-red 
buds opening to sharply contrasting blooms of 
palest pink. Plant with pink and white Weber Tulips and 
forget-me-nots, or Centenaire Tulps and white Scillas Bare 
root, 4 to 5 ft., $1.00; 3 to 4 ft., 90c. 
Floribunda Crab Tall, upward sweeping branches clothed in 
typical “‘apple-blossom pink’’ blooms; fra- 
grant. The small yellow apples are lovely in late summer. 
White Kurume Azaleas and a Daffodils are charming be- 
neath it. Bare root, 4 to 5 ft., $1.00; 3 to 4 ft., 90c. 
Kaido Crab Deep carmine buds, clear pink, long stemmed, 
semi-double flowers borne in great profusion. A 
brilliant background for Clara Butt tulips interplanted with 
Baby Bue Eyes. Bare root, 4 to 5 ft., $1.25. 
Bechtel’s Crab Double pink flowers like fragrant little roses. 
Sturdy, semi-dwarf tree. We like to plant it 
with Rosabella Tulips, blue Agathea and Dianthus Beatrix. 
Bare root, 3 to 4 ft., $1.00. 


FLOWERING APRICOTS 
Dawn The earliest flowering tree in our list. Large, fragrant, 
semi-double flowers of warm shell pink. Tree grows 
rapidly. Hyacinths and winter stocks are beautiful with it. 
Bare root, 5 to 6 ft., $1.00; 4 to 5 ft., 85c. 
Chas. Abraham Reported to have been discovered in the 
garden of an ancient Chinese temple. Buds 
are large and bright red opening to very double carmine 
flowers. Bare root, 5 to 6 ft., $1.00; 4 to 5 ft., 85c. 


FLOWERING ALMOND 
A real dwarf, shrubby tree with slender branches heavily 
laden with very double rosette-like flowers. May be had 
in either pink or white. We like to plant Chinodoxa, Scilla 
siberica and other small bulbs with double violets beneath 
these little trees. Bare root, 3 to 4 ft., 90c. 


FLOWERING QUINCES 


Corallina A new shade of lovely apricot and coral. Blooms 

twice in early Spring and often has a third crop of 
flowers. Beautiful to plant with clear blue or sulphur yellow 
flowers. To match the color of its second crop of blooms 
plant Tritonias “Salmon King” and “Pink Princess.”’ Bare 
root, 2 to 3 ft., $1.00. 


Candida Snow-white blooms. The first flowering comes before 
the appearance of foliage, and the second after the 
leaves are out giving it an entirely different effect. Use white 
English daisies and Heavenly Blue Muscari to get a picture 
of refreshing beauty. Bare root, 2 to 3 ft., $1.00. 
Grandiflora Large buds of pink opening to wide petalled 
white blooms that gradually change to rosy pink. 
A strong growing variety. Bare root, 2 to 3 ft., $1.00. 
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Garden Stores now . . 
garden hobbyists at our 
treasure house brimful 
of new plant materials 
and new planting ideas! 
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opportunities are boundless! You can rely on competent and 
friendly help from our experienced staff. By all means visit our 
. at planting time. Fun and adventure await 
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Prime favorite in your plan for a new 
and more colorful garden is the Rose, 
queen of flowers. Recent rose introductions 
have much to offer you. . . and you will 
get higher dividends in lasting enjoyment 
from Roeding’s Quality Roses . . . the best 
that money can buy. That’s because our 
roses are individually grown in our own 
nursery, properly matured before digging, 
and brought to you in top condition. Re- 
sults in your own garden will soon prove 
the value of our extra care. 

Visit our rose fields on Rancho Arroyo 
de la Alameda, at Niles . . . a true source 
of inspiration for rose lovers. 


VISIT QUR 1940 BULB SHOW 


in our Niles Show Gardens, next March 
and April. An exciting source of new gar- 
den ideas, where you can see and compare 
the combinations! 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIANS: 


Motor to Niles . . . an easy and pleasant 
drive to Garden Headquarters. West’s 
largest assortment; 300 “Living Acres’; 
Show Gardens; followed by rest and relax- 
ation at century-old “Old Adobe.” A 
real show-place. 





MAIN OFFICE and GROWING GROUNDS NIELES atamepa, county, CALIFORNIA 
Fully Stocked Branches: ALLIED ARTS GUILD, MENLO PARK * SACRAMENTO ¢ MODESTO ¢ FRESNO 


JANUARY 1940 
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MANDEVILLE’S 









GARDEN 
Medicine Chest 








By Appointment 
to the late 






King George V 


Gare mepicine cuests should con- 
tain 3 types of spray: (1) stomach poi- 
sons, for the chewing insects; (2) con- 
tact spray, for the sucking insects; (3) 
cauets tanied Ped fungicides (sprays or dusts), for plant 
Canterbury Bells. 36 _— diseases. 
icket. % ; 
a oer : ? You may use either lead arsenate, 
Would you have flowers from England? These cool, oa “ i % - da 
fresh Canterbury Bells gre grown from the seeds fluosilicates of barium, sodium or cal- California oe 7 on, 3 3 hen 
Ri . . . . grown in altorna ripie-lesi 
that are supplied to the Royal mp of — cium for the first job; nicotine, pyreth- Flowers, Completeness of —. bg agg _— has ——~ 
Sutton’s Seeds. A catalogue of Sutton’s Englis' % : re ~—n. telling when to plant, an pictures to help tell seedlings from 
Seeds is available from the Tum, rotenone oar oil emulsion for con weeds. Send for FREE Brochure on “Planning A Flower Garden™ 
SHERMAN T. BLAKE CO trolling the sucking insects; bordeaux |  xoenues ans co.r0s0Univenity ave. Rochester W.¥. Flower Seed Specialists for 64 years 


Dept. P.1, The Blake Building, mixture, copper spray, lime sulphur and 





MAN DEVILLE 








240 Sacramento St., San Francisco, California sulphur dust as effective fungicides. TRI pre stED FLOWER 
50 cents postage paid. ° ince > g € we S&EE DD S& 
Mixtures which take care of 2 or 3 Oe Stares Ever ywunen 
Agents for SUTTON & SONS LTD. oe " shased, S 

jobs at once may be purchased. Spray 

The Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, England . ? 

z manufacturers offer complete informa- 

N tion and county agricultural agents will 


help you identify plant pests and diseases. 
Some common spray problems and 


their solutions are: 
2 YEAR OLD Tong, d 
— ; field- hth Panne ‘satisfactory, 
Anemones, ranunculi: Sparrows like to| GUID LLY everbiooming rose bushes—direct from 
; the fields of one of America’s largest 
eat the young growth. Heavy dustings 


growers—for only $1.00! Collection 
s : 4 : includes 
of nicotine or rotenone help in keeping 1 Red Radiance, 1 Pink Radiance, 2 Talisman, 
them away. 













THOUSANDS HAIL AMAZING 
NEW PLANT MAGIC 


ITAMIN B Delphiniums: Mildew attacks plants 
| grown too close to wall or fence or 
niieniniagaeg arial planted too thickly. New mildew sprays 


JUST IMAGINE! Five inch rose buds. Snapdragons . a 
six feet tall. Roses transplanted while flowering. Home cure badly infected plants as well as 


Sa ah hay here are achieving sensationa results . ‘ ua 
with VITAMIN B-1, This miracle-working powder was acting as preventatives. 
thoroughly tested by the California Institute of Tech- 






1 Editor McFarland, 1 Betty Uprichard, 1 Ami 
Quinard, 2 Pres. Hoover, 1 Joanna Hill 


ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO. 2 


(end cash, money order, or check.) 


J aap BACK GUARANTEE! 





NAUGHTON FARMS INC. Dept R R- 70 "0 WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 











nology and described in the October issue of Better . wae ° . 
Homes and Gardens. Fuchsias: White flies and aphis may be PATENTS PENDING 
Tests reveal that VITAMIN B-1 is amazingly effective : : : " h 
in (1) producing larger blooms and more luxuriant foli- stopped by oil-nicotine, py rethrum, or 
age, (2) reinvigorating root growth, (3) restoring sick , Ve 
and ’straggly plants tohealth (4) decreasing the mor- rotenone. ‘ 
tality from transplanting. : h 4 2 
Write for READY-TO-USE HOME GARDEN KIT con- - ‘ eae eee A vitamin hormone stimulant for rooted plants. Contains 
taining pore exyetaltine VITAMIN B-1 powder, basic Gladiolus: Thrip is the worst enemy. Vitamin B-1 and other vitamins plus root hormones. 
solution vial, special dropper, measuring pick, and easy : x 2 Easy to use. Ask your dealer. 
directions for using. ‘The complete kit males’ 1,000 gal- Rotenone and pyrethrum insecticides "lan ae Por cunstee 
lons of solution; enough to water a s en for . " . 
the entire season, $1.00 Postpaid. ~ seem to give best results. Plant corms MR... ote a - 
EY BACK IF A : AM AN = 
eae ™ oe ae Serene as early as possible; try to get the blooms Box X-8 Ambler, Pa. 








GARDEN PRODUCTS COMPANY ‘ elie 
617. N. Broadway Dept. S-1_ St. Louis, Missouri__| before the thrips arrive in early summer. 


Inquiries from dealers and florists invited 
; = , FEED YOUR PLANTS the Modern Way 
a 7D , r, 
Bigs we S Glant pats Rock ah: See. Stim-U-Plant—original plant food in 













dry out, cut off infected portions and | handiest TAB form. Makes plants grow 


PAL Lit dust cut surfaces with sulphur. faster, bloom Wilter. No fuss, muss or odor. 


* x Proved results. Economical. Ask your dealer 
Giant Dahlia-Flowered or send 10c today for full size package. 


























3 
eget bang gh meg Pansies, violas: Aphis, thrips attack dur- | Agri-Lab., Inc., 1759 Gardena A Av. ee Cal. 
hcg ager pgm ing the summer. Use oil-nicotine, roten- 
me Somhan Sonee ia J one, or pyrethrum insecticides at 10- 
FW thee Bur pee Co., 366 Burp je Bidg.Philadelphia day intervals till cleaned up. 
Primroses: Slugs and snails are the most 
GILL BROS. SEED CO. | | common pests. Eliminate them easily 
Write for our NEW free catalog. with any of the new metaldehyde baits. . ° 
Complete list of , by the mountain people of New Mexico 
pat ac acre ee Roses: Mildew, rust and black spot are ‘ ca 
wis GER o. oo ar you want real distinction in your 
1940 “ALL AMERICANS” the common diseases; aphis, the attack- ties here it is for only $1. Ever since 
(Dept. S)—Montavilla Station Portland, Ore. ing insect. Rose experts have many pro- the 17th ‘century the Spanish people 
oe er ee we il here have been raising sheep and weav- 
cedures. both dusts and sprays, usec ing wool. And our colorful landscape 


makes them natural artists. The result 
in their handwoven ties is unbeatable! 
Lovely patterns and colors. All wool 
texture (marvelous with tweeds), 
made up to tie right and hang right. 
Can be cleaned again and again. Never 
sold in stores, but $1 postpaid any- 
where in U. S. 


WRITE for my Rainbow Folder of 16 
ties, with actual fabric sample. See why 
my customers are constantly asked. 
“W here did you get that tie?”” Write now. 


WEBB YOUNG, Trader 


112 Sena Plaza, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


regularly, are recommended. Special 
controls for mildew and aphis as well as 
|all-purpose rose sprays are manufac- 
tured. Good informative leaflets on rose 
i pest control are issued by manufac- 
Tex TO GROW AND BLOOM. Laue i in price, ready | turers. 
to flower. My lilies will assure you a prize 
race 3/ pool. Beautiful new catalog free. 20 pages | Violets: Red spider and thrips damage 
/ colored pictures. . . . — se weak plants. Dust or spray with roten- 
7 a Send Now Cs one or pyrethrum. Sulphur will burn 
the delicate plants. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


GREENHOUSES 


TREE SURGERY 





ALL WEATHER 
AUTO TRAY 
OnLy 


A new convenience for old folks, families, workmen, 
mothers with babies. 
NO MORE MILK OR COFFEE JUGGLING 
clothing or upholstery stains. Hot or cold, rain 
or shine you enjoy picnics, quick roadside 
snacks, motor trips. New rubber-tipped mete 
PONTEN AUTOMOBILE LUNCH TRA 
instantly hooks on window frame of door INSIDE 
CAR with window open or closed. No screws 
or attachments. Nothing to mar your car. Baked 
enamel finish, strong, roomy, folds flat. Thousands 
in use. ORDER one or more DIRECT NOW. Only 
$1; we pay postage. Shipped anywhere day order 
received. Guaranteed. Grand Gift for any occasion. 
Ponten Mfg. Co., 1420 N. 5th St., Berkeley, Calif. 
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HOLLYWOOD 





HERE’S NEW FUN for you—cover your card table 
top with Match Covers from Movieland. Use our 
selection of Match Books—every one different— 
100% from the famous “‘big name” glamour spots— 
Trocadero, Beverly Hills Hotel, S. S. Rex. Sardi’s, 
The Drunkard, Zebra Room, scores of others. Be 
first in your neighborhood with this novel idea. 175 
rare Match Books (ample for table top) and full in- 
structions, only $2.00 postpaid. Send today to 


MARMAC NOVELTIES, P. O. Box 867, Hollywood 





READY TO ERECT $85 
SMALLER SIZES AS LOW AS $43.50 





Here’s a new idea in greenhouses for small 
gardens. Factory built in glazed sections — 
offering a wide choice in sizes and cost. 
Shipped complete ready to assemble. 


Write today for information. 


PACIFIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


2610 The Alameda Santa Clara, Calif. 





GARDEN SUPPLIES 








wee KEEPS CLOTHES CLEAN ™""" 
WHEN HUNG OUT TO DRY 


KLEENLINE 


UNROLLS 


COVERS LINE, 
* 





Here’s something you've always needed . . . complete protec- 
tion from a cag datas line... KLEENLINE fits every type 
of line... hangs from clothes line hook ...tape feeds out and 
covers the line . . . costs only 1c per washing. — KLEENLINE 
and 400 feet of | tape— $1.00 (refills available). 

At hardware and department stores or direct. 
GILLAN SALES CO., 519 West. Furn. Mart, San Francisco 








MYERS SPRAYER 


FOR GREENHOUSES & NURSERIES 
Engine or Motor Operated 





Portable with steel or rubber 
tires. Easy to move and oper- 
ate. Saves time and labor. 
225 lbs. pressure. The mod- 
el illustrated 


$600 


Complete 
An economi- 
eal investment. 

Write for 

Circular. 


PACIFIC PUMP & SUPPLY ‘CO. 


422 BRYANT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


















YOUR RUGS! 


No more sliding when you 
vacuum or walk on rugs. Saves 
“wrinkle wear.’’ Does not dam- 
age or discolor rug or floor. Also 
ideal for upholstery, canvas, 
leather, cardboard, etc. Easily 
applied. Sticks permanently. 


15¢ aT ALL WESTERN 
AUTO STORES 








DECORATIVE MAPS AND POSTERS 


SUNSET leaflet tells where to get over 100 of them 
(many FREE)). 10-cent Leaflet No. 210, 


Sunset Book Department 
576 Sacramento Street, San Francisco 














THE MASTER SERVING TRA—16x22 inches. Permits the 
hostess to serve many guests without repeated trips to the 
kitchen. Beautifully finished in pastel shades: Desert Yellow, 
Cactus Green, Taos Blue, Salmon Pink. A companion piece 
for Western Hostess Tra- ra a of Color. 

50, Postpai 


SCOTTIE Shoe Scraper 







ORDER 

DIRECT 

Berkeley 
$ 1 50 aes Supply 
Postpaid Berkeley 8852 


1444 Shattuck 
Berkeley, Calif. 








ONLY id. 
QUALITY SPECIALTIES, P. O. Box "566, Fullerton, Calif. 
BOOKS On Gardening, Agriculture, Chemicul- 
4 ~ ture, Hobbies, Pets, Trades and Indus- 
tries. Any bg print at publishers pase. 3 Write or visit us. 
NY 


CHNICAL BOOK C 
432 Market Street 808 S. Spring Street 
Los Angeles—VA. 6001 


San Francisco—GA. 2617 
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Wil pana 


TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 
The regular task of watering be- 
comes a real joy—you don’t even 
soil your hands—no need to change 
to garden clothes. a an dealers. 

Write for free 
Scofield unaiaaiaitie Co., Box 36, Station A, Paio Alto, Calif. 





ENTRUST YOUR 


TREES TO DAVEY 


Originator of Tree Surgery 


= 

* Your trees are smcaubers=¢h 
your family—a /iving part of ~~, 
your home. Let DAVEY keep _,” 
them thriving with preven- *7 
tive and corrective measures. 

It costs no more for: genuine 











SURGERY CO.,LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO Fresno LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bldg. Oakland, Palo Alto Story Bldg. 
SU 3377 Pasadena, Burlingame, San Rafael TU 1929 


| WRITE FOR OUR FREE FOLDER 


BARBECUES 



















Free Plans with Order 


Write for folder describing 

7 plans to choose from. Illus- 
trates Grillavator, Slide-Grill, 
Barbegrill 4 Spitz and 
Barbawheel. See Ironcraft dis- 


play at dealers. 








IRONCRAFT, INC. 810 Polhemus St. 


Complete Barbecue Equipment San Jose, Calif. 





See This Complete Line of 


HUNTINGTON PORTABLE BARBECUES 
at Your Dealer 


Among Smart Hostesses everywhere, the swing is to the con- 
venience of the Portable Barbecue. Perhaps the largest single 
influence behind this growing preference is the name Hunt- 
INGTON. It has taken years of pioneering to develop the high 
efficiency and ultra modern beauty of these models. You will 
be proud to own one. See this compiete line now, at leading 
Hardware and Department Stores. 


J.M.HUNTINGTON IRON WKS. 


LA CANADACALIF. 








PEST CONTROL 


DO YOUR OWN TERMITE 
INSPECTION AND 
EXTERMINATION 


We furnish the chemicals and 
advise how to use them. 

Ask any M. A. P. authorized hardware or lumber dealer for 
M. A. P. 4-point illustrated termite circulars and inspection 
form. If he cannot supply you—write, 
M. A. P. CHEMICAL CO. . 

54 Washburn St. - San Francisco, Calif. - 












L CHEMICALS 





Manufacturing Chemists 
MArket 2441 
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GARDEN SPECIALS 


PLANT FOOD FERTILIZERS PLANTING 











ROSES 5 


OLD & NEW 


C 
« Men, 
Mrs 


i 
Changes pla THE NEWEST M Me 
Keeps Lawns and Gardens a 
i? B assured of a —, COLMA, SAN MATEO CO., CALIFORNIA 
. ear 
S A R 4 L i IN G ful garden this Y Builder SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER 


Greenall Fhe soil, 204 | WP ANEEN Bi—FOR PLANTS 


Containing 


of NITROGEN 


GREENALL 


ONE TAKES UP 
WHEN THE OTHER LEAVES OFF 























: nditio r- 
Super-Grozit lasts longer because ya gener Greenall so Here's an opportunity to get a year's supply of this amazing 
rowth is sustained. 10 Ibs. 75c, 25 the feed the plan : root tonic and plant pepper-upper at the best price yet! 
8 ¥ : . tilizer to FR Special to Sunset readers, this month only: 150 MILLIGRAMS 
Ibs. $1.50, 50 Ibs. $2.25, 100 Ibs. k your dealer for of pure crystalline Bi—enough to make up to 3900 gallons of 
$4.00. Try it—watch results! Grow- - a or WRITE! watering solution—only $1.50. FREE extra vial and instruc- 
0 lons. 








ERS FERTILIZER Co., SAN FRANCISCO. 





tle goes 4 
A little mais 


jong long # Take advantage of this unusual offer—send dollar TODAY 


STONE & SON 





SUPER-GROZIT MUGEN | JEAN MACLEAN "3fram suis 
Burpee’s RED Mariqolds 








Box > 


AT GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 





CALIFORNIA PEST CONTROL CO.. Distributors 












BIG Red and Gold he ee 


Amazing 2% to 8 in. flowers, earliest of all 
Marigolds. Red and gold variegated; some 
Ma) all red. Everblooming, from 8 weeks after 

J sowing until frost. 14-ft. plants. Last 
year’s price was 25c, now 













ra rene) Plant-Chem Wy PLANTS 


238 V 4A) So7 NEED FOOD TOO! 



















wT 
sort 
ie om bhoul \ 
gut! 




















¢ XY Sr we only: Packet (60 seeds) 10¢/9& 
PLANTS M.A.P, SPECIAL PLANT FOODS | ¥ ote Seeds tor $1. 
are highly se ee ee ihn = wa oye oo inane rs lowera ae Se oad i. 
ical, all active ingredients, no filler. The following plant foods oan - ; 
in the G arden are packaged in convenient sizes— W. Atlee Burpee Co., 369 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
| Concentrated Plant Food Rose Food oe ney 
Lawn and Garden Food Dahlia Food Send for this 


or Greenhouse Rhododendron and Azalea Food Vitamin Bi 


FREE SOIL ANALYSIS 


‘ H ar. Exactly what soi! needs to successfully grow plants can often 
You've read about chemical bas be determined only by chemical analysis. Our laboratory, 


dening—now try it! With Plant- without cost or obligation, will tell your soil requirements. 


Chem you'll find this thrilling If your dealer cannot supply you with M. A. P. special plant 
: foods or free soil test instructions, write for free circular to— 
new way to grow things sur- 


prisingly easy. Contains 25 vital M. A. P. CHEMICAL CO. 
foods plus growth hormone and | 54 Washburn St. - San Francisco, Calif. - MArket 2441 


Vitamin B;. Successfully used by ROS E Sunset’s 10-cent leaflet “‘How to GARDEN ARISTOCRATS 1940 


, 2 5 ¢ 5 Roses in the West’’ leaves 
gardeners and nurserymen. See ryt a uhanswered| SUNSET is an extremely interesting booklet full 
of information about the newest, rarest 


sen — He ee sy es = oe ert ee ee eee and handsomest trees and shrubs. 
erous trial package. Postcar udsotes? tees And 
brings free folder. UNIVERSITY py e equ 


Hyproponic SERVICE, Berkeley. MISCELLANEOUS 


FEE BOOK, 


© Features varieties that were voted he. 
, outstanding hits of our Gardens at the 
San Francisco and New York World's 
.$ Fairs. Enjoy the pleasures and thrills to be 
found in growing these Modern Roses. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. * BOX 10S, PLEASANTON, CAL. 

































CLARKE NURSERY Box 343 San Jose, om. | 


Convans rae | ROSES we" Prepaid 


VITAMIN NTI 
To A D0 “es E ay : AL More than 50 varieties, including best of old and new kinds. 
H LTH One bush of new rose ‘‘San Joaquin” included FREE with each 
order of $3.00 or more. 
— Strong Guaranteed-to-Grow Bushes — 














HARDWARE, GARDEN, or 5-10-25c STORES 


VITAMIN B 


PROMOTES PLANT GROWTH 









/f your grocer 









Here is vitamin B in a scientific solution doesn't have it-mail 

ready to use! Feeds the roots of flowers, 10¢ for full size pkg mtnensten" incimeniaeemeniean 
sree shrubs, — —— results. —- — Write for Free Folder illustrated in color — 
transplanting fears. Simple to use. Small, as . 
medium, large, bottle. If your dealer can't 1340 hy Sd Pa Rice SEQUOIA GARDENS Visalia, Calif. 





supply you, send $1 direct. We'll send Vita-Flor 
to you postpaid. Be sure you get the genuine fh CONTAINS THE ESSENTIAL VITAMINS HOLLYWOOD PLUM—Outstanding new Ornamental 


/ f ‘ MODESTO ASH—Newest and most popular shade tree. 
p j iV Vi -Tl CHIQUITA—The newest and finest of all baby Roses. 
A > = px’ DOG KAN DY OUR 1940 CATALOG describes these and many other 


items—send for it! 


VITAMIN [3 FACTORS a = ——F Brooks & Son 


Look for the “Red Spot” Label Di 
‘serymen-Plant Breeders 
GALEN COMPANY, INC. Route 4, Box 913 Modesto, California 


eee WT TREES 


Walnut — Almond — Chestnut — 

Hickory — Butternut — Pecan. 

Free catalog also lists 15 small 
arden trees, Shrubs, Vines, Fruit 
rees, Berry Plants. 
































The easy way to use r, 
VITAMIN Bi 

—Plant Magic Tablets 
SO handy! Just drop a — in —_ and ~~ solution's 
ready! No fuss. No bother. No eyedroppers. No toothpicks. e 
No ketene: stock solutions. Your watering solution in an | eet LIQU 1D Fine Der Pca 4 ane beg 
aoeat 1 ee ee eee ee Hoot si aa cleanses, tones his coat, and is SO much easier to apply. 
FREE Daemon. . Send dollar for your Plant Magic today. No fuss—no muss. Just rub it in and wash it off 


° Large size 50c at ’ ' GILLET NURSERY 
Plant Magic Tablets od pamenioes drug and pet stores. * KILLS FLEAS FILBERT Box 85B Nevada City, Calif. 
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GARDEN SPBCIALS 





PLANTING 


PLANTING 


PLANTING 





The GARD-N- CART 


¢ Tips down and fills like a dust-pan 
e Stands rigidly upright during loading 
e Can be pushed, or pulled like a wagon 






Your Gard-n-Cart will be your most 
prized piece of gardening equip- 
ment. Makes it a pleasure to haul 
plants, fertilizer, peat moss, 
leaf mold, tools, ete. Light, at- 
tractive ... and only $3.95. 
Send for name of nearest dealer. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE MAKERS OF THE 
INSECT-O-GUN FOR PEST CONTROL 


BUDWIG MFG. COMPANY, Burbank, Calif. 





TOP-QUALITY 


50 GLADIOLUS $199 


Also ask for Special AWARD OF MERIT collection; includes 
10 most popular Glads on Treasure Island; REWI FALLU, 
VAG. PRINCE, NEW ERA, SHIRLEY TEMPLE, BEACON, 
TAKINA, ete.; 50 Rare bulbs postpaid for $3 00. 


GLAD-A-WAY GARDENS 
7141 Russell Road Hayward, Calif. 


EGG SUPERLATIVE HARDY MUMS SS88 
Special offer of the finest new Chrysanthemums 
Lavender Lady—immense blooms of true lavender . . .50 
Pale Moon—delightful, fluffy sulphur-yellow flowers 
Rose Glow—intense, brilliant raspberry rose bas 
Burgundy—huge rich cerise crimson. Very striking . 

Roberta Copeland—unique bright tomato-red 
One each of the above fine sorts $2.00 postpaid. — Send for 
free catalog of seeds and plants—it pronounces all names, 


< f E.101 Sharp Ave., Room 311-8 
AON NoeSE WASH. 
NURSERIES 


New Rose © TREASURE ISLAND 


175 





varieties of rose bushes for this winter's delivery 
30c each; $3.25 per dozen; $25.00 per 100 
Tree Roses, No. 1 Grade, $1.50 each. 
For best results, plant rose bushes in January. Write for our 
illustrated catalog. Many of the latest novelties. 


PORT STOCKTON NURSERY STOCKTON, CALIF. 
2710 E. Main St. 









World-famed--6 favorite colors, 
scarlet-cerise, brilliant rose, 
| eA white, cream-pink, lavender 
y and true blue--a 10c- oo of 





¥Burpee’s Seed Catalog Peco Finest “Flowers and 
Vegetables. Low prices. Burpee’s Seeds Grow. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 366 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 





Handsome 
BLUE FABRIKOID BINDER 
Saves Your Sunsets 
ONLY $4 POSTPAID 


Book Dept., SUNSET Magazine, 576 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco 


ae 70 GLADS $4 " 


Large blooming size—25 kinds, mixed. 6 sets (300 bulbs) $5. 
All prepaid. Finest Desert grown bulbs, fully guaranteed. 
Price List FREE. It’s a Guide to Better Glads. Write Today. 
PAUL BRANDON Route 1 Bend, Oregon 














DAHLIAS _ . GLADIOLUS 


Finest siitsiiancamital right. 
Also SELECTED SEED SPECIALTIES 
Write now for big new catalog. 


CARL SALBACH 645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


JANUARY 1940 








The Largest 
assortment 
and finest new 
developments 
of the 


PACIFIC 
STRAIN 


of 


Tuberous Begonias 


Write for Catalog. 


VETTERLE & REINELT, capitole, caiit 














JUST OFF THE PRESS...LAGOMARSINO’S NEW 


1940 GARDEN GUIDE 


This complete garden guide lists the new all American 
some illustrated in color—and contains beau- 


selections 

tiful color pages showing the newest varieties of: 
Roses Rhododendrons 
Gladiolus Azaleas 
Dahlias Camellias 
Gerberas Perennial Phlox 
Annuals Meyer Lemon 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 


F. oe & SONS Reliable Seedsmen 
721-723 J Sacramento, Calif. 

















Giant SN 2 P 3 ft. tall. 
Huge, exquisite ‘blooms, glorious 
colors— Crimson, Yellow, Rose, 
5e-pkt. of each, all3 for 10c, 
pestpane. Send dime now. 


coda. . Low price 
. Atlee . Atlee Burpee Co, Co. 3 367 Burpee “Bidg., ‘Philadetphia\ 


1940 @ ALL AMERICA WINNERS 


AGERATUM Midget Blue, Silver Medal .. . . . Pkt. 25c 
PETUNIA Cream Star, Silver Medal . Pkt. 25c 
PETUNIA Glow, Silver Medal. ......... t. 25¢ 
SWEET PEA Spring Blooming Pink, Silver Medal . Pkt. = 


SNAPDRAGON Rosalie, Bronze Medal kt. 
$1. Any Four, plus New Dwarf Petunia, Violet Blue. i 
CALIF. WILD FLOWERS.0Oz. 60c; 2 ozs. $1; 14 pound, $2.35. 


Two Beautiful Free Catalogs give full culture. SEND NOW! 
CARL PURDY Box 1409 UKIAH, CALIF. 








GLADIOLUS 
50 Bulbs $1.00 


Large No. 2 size bulbs in 10 named varieties separately 
packed—or list your color preference. 


FREE! 10 Ranunculus bulbs with each order in January. 


FRANK W. WEYMOUTH 


826 Lincoln Avenue Palo Alto, Calif. 


‘ESSN LILIUM REGALE 


For spring planting. Blooms midsummer 
Bulbs shipped after March Ist. 
Pure white with golden throat, 3-5 feet high 
3 Bulbs 25c-7 Bulbs SOc-15 Bulbs $1.00 7275 
Write for illustrated bulb catalog. 


















R. F. D. 6, BOX 6168, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





SGERMAINS 


Horticultural Specialists Since 1871 


625 SO. HILL LOS ANGELES 


It’s Out! It’s Free! 
Germain's 1940 Catalog 


Now—the answers to your gardening problems— 
What to plant, where to plant it! All scientifically 
arranged for ‘‘finger-tip” selection! 


Germain’s 1940 GARDEN CUIDE, containing many 
Pages in full color, is just off the press, and it’s 
available to you now— it’s free—it's postpaid! 
Don't hesitate—send for it now! Simply fill in the 
coupon below and send it to Germain’s, 625 So 
Hill St. (Dept. S), Los Angeles 


Information on 
@ Insecticides and insect control. 
@ Outstanding Roses for 1940. 
@ What to plant in sun of shade. 
@ Annuals, perennials, borders. 
@ Finest table-quality vegetables. 
@ Fruit trees, berry vines, grapes. 
@ All-American flowers for 1940. 
@ Ornamental trees, shrubs, vines. 














































= SIRI 


a Write for free booklet contain- 
ing colored icin, descriptions, and prices of the 600 
most beautiful improved varieties—types which flower 
from early spring until late autumn. Also lists 50 varieties 
Oriental Poppies and 40 summer-blooming Hemerocallis. 


WEED’S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Box 223S Beaverton, Oregon 





NAME 


ADDRESS 


AAMARYLLIS SPECIALIST 


The Amaryllis Family of bulbs includes these genera. Ama- 
ryllis, Clivia, Crinum, Hippeastrum, Lycoris, Zephyranthes 
and many more. See : article in December Sunset. 

In addition we grow rare Lilies, Arums, Fancy Leaf Cala- 
diums, Gladiolus, Orchids, Ranunculus, etc. 

Our Spring Catalog describes and gives culture advice. 
Free for a post card request. 

Join American Amaryllis Society and receive the new book 
on Amaryllis. $2.00. 

Special $1 offers. 40 Darwin Tulips. 50 lg. Ranunculus. 
100 Anemones. 100 Med. Glads. 1 lg. Clivia. 2 Pink Callas. 
25 sm. Alstromeria. 2 Amaryllis hybrids. Each item, $1. Three 
items $2.75. Post paid. Add Sales Tax in Calif. 


| CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. S. La Verne, Calif. 


WATER LILY CENTER 
NEW 1940 CATALOGUE FREE 
Full directions for building or re- 
stocking pools. Our plants fully 
guaranteed. Postage prepaid on all 
orders. Gift plants with all orders. 
Many special collections. Visitors 

always welcome. 


VAN NESS WATER GARDENS R.D.1,Box 540 Upland, Calif. 


























D ELP H I N l U M S$ Wheelercrofthand-pollinatedseeds. 


The superior strain. 1939 crop. Cornflower Blue, Summer Sky, 
Painter's Dream, Snowflake White Strain. Trial pkts., $1.00. 
Write for catalog. 

AGNES A. WHEELER, 6123 S. E. 18th Ave., Portland, Oregon 


PANSIES—THE OREGON GIANTS 
1 packet, 600 seeds, mixed............ $1.00 
3 packets, 600 seeds each............. $2.00 
Trial packet, 175 seeds. . 
Try them and you'll always buy them. 
Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, Box 606, Canby, Ore. 
DAHLIA ROOTS @ Satan, Kay Francis, Dwight 
Morrow, 30 other giants each 20¢ 
or less. Other newer ones in proportion. Poms 10¢ and 1l5c 
each. For proof of quality and dependability, write for FREE 
illustrated catalog. 
MILLER DAHLIA FARMS 











R.F.D.9 Seattle, Wash. 


“Danid Buwwes” 


A New Kind of 


lant ZINNIAS 


Tremendous flowers 5 in. across, 


very deep. Gracefully curled, twist- 
ed petals. Many new colere--rich 


pastels like apricot, —, 
chamois, rose, terra-cotta, o fe 

etc. Seeds scarce. Pkt. = séeds) 8 Soi 
200 seeds $1. Seed Catal 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 676 Burpee Building, 


Fancy Leaved CALADIUM 











Grow your own Easter foliage plant from our bulbs. 10 
separate colors, 35c each, 4 for a $1 
BOB ANDERSON - 317S. BROADWAY -.: Los Angeles 
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PAYING GUESTS 


Dear Sunset: Here is a picture of a family 
of desert turtles who reside in the garden 
of Mrs. W. A. Crump of San Bernardino, 
Calif. Being strict vegetarians, the tor- 





toises earn their keep by keeping their 
owner’s lawn smooth and velvety and free 
of dandelions. 

Mrs. Crump has found that turtles eat 
carrots, apples, cabbage, grass, and roots. 
They like a pool of water in which to drink 
and play. Early in October the creatures 
dig a cave and go into hibernation till the 
middle of March. 

Turtles should be staked by means of a 
wire fastened through a hole drilled in the 
shell; otherwise they wander away. 


L. E. Miles, San Bernardino, Calif. 


MIXED GARDEN 


Give me vegetables growing in gardens 

Close to the ground with no snobbery: 

Melons and pumpkins as neighbors out 
sunning; 

Potato vines gay in white toggery. 

Or corn, the epitome of plenty, 

Like gods riding high with pockets 
silk-lined; 

Sunflowers dressed like ladies at parties, 

Feeding the chickens, and looking refined. 


Caroline Van Patterson, Portland. 


PROFILES OF WESTERNERS 


Dear Sunset: Why doesn’t Sunset give the 
nod to some of the West’s really interesting 
people? Never mind the men and women 
in the public eye. Give us the unpublicized 
great. 

Allen Drury, Porterville, Calif. 


We hereby open nominations. In your 
neighborhood you probably know a man or 
woman whose accomplishments or achieve- 
ments have not been chronicled. Such as: 
Judge Walter Fry, 80 years old: First 
superintendent of Sequoia and General 
Grant National Parks, first United States 
Commissioner, authority on pioneer history, 
philosopher, and gentleman. Or, Walter B. 
Smith: orange grower of Porterville, Calif, 
whose hobby is growing the new and untried. 
He experimented with 50 varieties of melons 
including Russian, Turkish, Turkestan.—Ep. 


MR. OR MRS, 


Dear Sunset: In your September, 1939 
issue, you printed on page 14 an article 
entitled ‘““Pheasant Immigrants.” It con- 
tained a statement by Mrs. Ruby Ellis 
Rusque to the effect that the Chinese 
pheasant was introduced into this country 
in 1881 by Mrs. Gertrude Denny. In the 
interests of clarity, I should like to correct 
this misapprehension. 
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The Chinese pheasant was not intro- 
duced by Mrs. Denny but by her husband, 
Judge O. N. Denny who was Consul- 
General at Shanghai and later advisor to 
the King of Korea. Mrs. Denny’s connec- 
tion with the several shipments of birds 
consisted primarily of moral support for 
her husband’s project, such as any wife 
would render to a deserving enterprise of 
her husband. 

Wm. C. Ralston, Portland, Ore. 


HOW MANY SQUARE YEARS 
OLD ARE YOU? 


I know a merry maid of eight 

Whose tongue is very clever; 

But in politeness I confess, 

She’s no years old whatsoever. 
Dick-I-want-this and I-want-that 
Just had ten birthday candles; 

He’s only three when thinking of 

The ‘‘please” and ‘thank you” handles. 
How many square years old are you? 
I hope when you're eleven, 

You'll be eleven through and through, 
And not just four plus seven. 


Winnifred MacGowan, Del Monte, Calif. 


CASTLE IN THE WEST 





Dear Sunset: Here’s a picture of Shea 
Castle, built in the Painted Rock Hills, 
Fairmont, Calif. The late Richard P. Shea 
brought an architect from Scotland to de- 
sign it. It is built of bird’s eye granite rock, 
found in one of the canyons on the ranch. 
The walls are as thick as those of old world 
castles, often 4 feet. To the left of the door, 
a bronze inset has this carved inscription: 
“My Dream Come True.” 


Edna Tradewell, Rosamond, Calif. 


THE GARDEN SNAIL 


Beneath a shell of unconcern, 
He drags himself away, 
Because his attributes offend 
The citizens of day. 
But in the solitude of night, 
Transforming their disdain, 
He fashions lines of poetry 
With drops of silvered pain. 
Mrs. C. J. Ruhle, Claremont, Calif. 


TIN PAN HOBBY 


Dear Sunset: I happen to have a “dam- 
phool” hobby (avocational, up to this pos- 
sible moment) of collecting popular songs, 
old and new. I have collected some 60,000. 
I was surprised a short time ago, on being 
asked if I had any on San Francisco and 
vicinity, to find that I had quite a few hun- 
dred. 
Sam L. Kreiper, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Kreider lists 225 song titles he claims 
were inspired by San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia that trace the history of the West. Some 
indication of this sequence can be had from 
the few listed below: 

“Arrival of the Greenhorn” 

“Days of ’49” 

“Lousy Miner, The” 


“Back to Market Street’’ 

“San Francisco, Arise, Arise” 
“At the 1915 Fair” 
“Boost—It’s California” 
“Chinatown, My Chinatown” 
“California, Here I Come” 
“Frisco Dan” 

“In California, Where It’s Summertime” 
“Little Grey Home in the West’’ 
“Meet Me at Pantages” 

“We'll Make California Dry” 


PIONEER 


Great-grandsire owned a thousand acres 
Of meadow, plowland, and blue hill, 
And even in this stony city 
His hand in mine cannot be still, 
But stirs the loam where one tomato 
Ripens on my window sill. 

Anne Condon, Portland. 


The feel of rich soil brings great wisdom to 
good gardeners.—ED. 


FREQUENT COMPLAINT 


Dear Sunset: I wear glasses only for read- 
ing. As a consequence I frequently find 
myself at the telephone book, about to 
look up a number, without them. I must 
then retrace my steps to get the glasses. 
After making the call, I must put them 
away again. I solved the problem by hang- 
ing asmall magnifying glass near the phone. 

Ada Peterson, Sacramento, Calif. 


It is our guess that your friends and the 
telephone company appreciate your thought- 
fulness.— Ep. 


MERRY JANUARY 


Day by day the young year waxes 

To the tune of ‘‘Taxes, Taxes!” 
Would that snowflakes all were dollars 
Drifting into socks and collars. 


Havelock Roland, Seattle. 


BLOSSOM MARAUDERS, 
BEWARE! 


Aton ikithese blogs 
i @ SSosoue,. 
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Last year, in answer to a plea (Jan. ’39 
issue, p. 50), poetically inclined Sunset 
readers rose in arms to protect from passing 
vandals the acacia blooms of Reader Mrs. 
Alicia Q. Goodfellow of Santa Rosa, Calif. 
While contributions were received too late to 
do much good last year, Mrs. Goodfellow 
chose one of the verses of warning and had 
it inscribed on a sign to protect her 1940 
blossoms. See photo of sign above.—kEp. 
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COURTESY, COLUMBIA PICTURES CORP. 


_ — work with the dishes, Blondie—and orchids 
to the new automatic gas water heater! It’s a family 
reservoir of comfort to be drawn on night and day. 
Plenty of hot water for baths and showers . . . and to 
help Dad beat the clock in shaving . . . ease Mother’s 
housecleaning . . . speed up the weekly wash. +x If you’re 
still putting up with a wheezy old match-lighter, be hot- 
water-wise . . . order a Gas Automatic. A luxury in 
what it does, but an economy in what it costs. For mere 
pennies, it supplies hot water for an entire day. % Your 
Gas Company or Appliance Dealer will cooperate in 


budgeting ownership . . . at terms to suit your purse. 


a /f)) (9 
LET GIA Id) THE MODERN FUEL 








Blondie, Dagwood and Baby Dumpling, the hilarious 
Bumpstead family, are delightfully portrayed by Colum- 
bia screen favorites Penny Singleton, Arthur Lake and 
Larry Simms (above). See them and _ the dog, “* 
in “Blondie Brings Up Baby” at your favorite theatre, 
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~tohacco’ better than ever! f  qameneen 


/ ; Carolina shows Auctioneer 


Oglesby his fine tobacco seed- 





.-.and Luckies always take the 
better grades!” says Ray Oglesby, 7 . € fe”) lice pee ea 


RAY OGLESBY in action. 
Among independent tobacco 
experts like this famous auc- 
tioneer, Luckies are the 2-to-l 
favorite over all other brands. 


tobacco auctioneer 
for 8 years. 


Copyright 1939, The American Tobaceo Company 


Q. WHY HAVE TOBACCO CROPS BEEN BETTER? 


A. Because, even though crops vary with 
weather conditions, Unc leS 3am’s new methods 
of improving soil, seed and plant-food have 





done a fine job for the farmers. 

Q. Do Luckies buy this better tobacco? 

A. Yes, indeed — independent experts like 
Ray Oglesby tell you that Luckies always 
have bought the choicer grades of each crop. 
In fact, that’ s why Mr. Oglesby has smoked 
Luckies for 11 years. 





Q. Do othertobacco experts prefer Luckies,too? 
A. Among these skilled auctioneers, buyers 
and warehousemen, it’s Luckies 2 to 1. 
Try Luckies for one week. You’ll find that the 
“Toasting” process makes theme asy on your 
throat, for“ Toasting” takes out certain harsh 
irritants found in all tobacco. You'll also know 
why...WITH MEN WHO KNOW TO.- 
BACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


























